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CHAPTER XXII 


THE REIGN or FIACHADHFION ; THE REIGN AND DEATH OF FiacnapH.—THE 
BATTLE OF THE GRAMPIAN Hitts—THE accession or Etim TO THE 
THRONE OF IRELAND; HIS DEATH AND THE REIGN OF HIS suUccESSOR 'T'vA- 
THAL.—ReErForRM IN THE IrtsH CoNsTITUTION.—EOCHAID BY ARTIFICE OB- 
TAINS TWO SISTER-PRINCESSES IN MARRIAGE:—ITHE CONSEQUENCES WHICH 
ENSUED.— TRIBUTE IMPOSED ON LEINSTER.—TUATHAL’S EXPLOITS IN Bri- 
TAIN.—REMARKS ON THE BorornMe.—DEATH AND CHARACTER oF T'v- 
THAL. 


Arter the death of the late Monarh, F'earaidhach, the national representa- 
tives, elected Fiachadhfion monarch, notwithstanding the high and more legiti- 
mate claims of Prince Fiachadh, the son and heir of the good Fearaidhach. 
But intrigue then, no more than now, seldom estimated the candidates by the 
standard of superior virtue. 

The successful Prince was the son of Daire, of the dynasty of Heremon. 
When he attained the summit of his ambition, be indulged to excess in all those 
licentious vices which tend to corrupt the heart, warp the understanding, and 
enervate the mental powers of Princes. As crafty ministers generally produce 
much evil under such weak and effeminate kings, the government of Fiachadh- 
fion soon became intolerably despotic ; and the people being no longer able to 
endure its injustice and hardships, took up arms, in order to subvert it.—The 
flame of disaffection spread itself in a full blaze over the nation, and the vowed 
vengeance which wrongs and persecutions sealed in every heart with the desire 
of gratification, contributed an accumulation of fuel to the devouring and rag- 
ing elements of revolt. The united voice of the insurgents called upon Prinee 
Frachaidh to place himself at their head, and lead them to victory and freedom. 
This offer was promptly accepted by the ambitious chieftain, and the insurgents 
—s SS towards Tara under his command. The king collected all the 
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forces he could muster at so critical and unexpected an emergency, andmarched 
to Ratoath* in Meath, where the invaders were encamped. The contending bel- 
ligerants quickly came to a decisive battle, in which the monarch, after a brave 
struggle, was: overthrown and-slain, in the third year of his reign. The con- 
queror, like all his predecessors, found no further obstacles to oppose his acces- 
sion to the throne. He entered Tara in triumph, where he was solemnly inau- 
gurated by the Druids, A. D. 69. It was at this period, we are told by our annal- 
ists, that Agricola laid a great part of Britain waste by fire and sword. The 
harassed Britons, groaning under the weight of their chains, earnestly implored 
the Irish movarch to become their protector, and assist them with aid to shake 
off the Roman yoke. Fiachadh, no doubt, apprehensive that the warlike 
légions of Agricola might invade his own kingdom, quickly granted the required 
succours. An expedition, under the orders of his best general, Cormac Gealta- 
Goath, whom Tacitus distinguishes by the name of Galgachus, promptly sailed 
to Britain. As soon as the ferces landed, the Irish general promulgated a pro- 
clamation, in which he reminded the Britons of their Irish origin, and called 
upon them to join his standard, with the alacrity and spirit of men who were 
actuated with pure patriotism, and the ardent desire of liberty. The arrival of the 
auxiliaries revived the hopes of the oppressed Britons, and raised their dejected 
spirits. ‘The Romans having at this juncture, marched against the Picts, the 
Trish general, at the head of the combined army, soon set out in pursuit of them. 
Agricola, aware of the power of the army in his rear, took up a strong position 
on the Grampian Hills, and there fearlessly and confidently, waited the approach 
of his pursuing foe. 

Notwithstanding the strength of Agricola’s inaccessible position, the Irish 
general resolved to attack him, vainly hoping that the valour of the Irish army 
would surmount all difficulties and disadvantages. ‘Though the assault was 
conducted to the very centre of the Roman army, with the most enthusiastic and 
intrepid bravery, still Roman experience and discipline proved too formidable in 
such a vantage ground .or Irish heroism. The combined army was cut to 
pieces, and Cormac, with his whole staff, died nobly on-the fiercely contested 
field of glory. As soon as the news of this disaster reached Ireland, it gene- 
rated alarm in every mind; and the dread of a visit from the Romans was the 
feeling that predominated in every heart. The monarch, far from sharing in 
the general panic, bore the misfortune of his arms with that fortitude which is 
inspired by hope. 

He proceeded to raise fresh forces, with which, in person, he resolved to 
make another struggle with the Romans. 

But while he was accelerating his martial preparations, and organizing plans 
to retrieve the loss his arms had sustained, a conspiracy, set on foot by Elim, 
king of Ulster, constrained him to abandon his designs of foreign warfare, in 
order to chastise his domestic enemies.—The defeat of the Irish army, in the 
Pictish campuign, was wholly attributed by the factious insurgents to the king, 
which roused the ebullition of popular feeling, strongly against him, so that Elim 
in the course of his march to Tara, saw his forces daily augmented by bands of 
the discontented. 'The monarch marshalled bis household troops, and with all 
the raw levies he could collect in such an untoward emergency, marched forth in 
all the pride of patriotic valour to oppose the malecontents. The hostile powers 
came to an engagement at Carlanstown,} in the county of Meath, where the 








* Ratoara is a small village, situated in the bosom of a beautiful country, at the distance 
of thirteen miles from Dublin. From the summit of the Rath, or mount of this place, the 
view is extensive and beautiful. The Protestant Church is built on the ruins of the fine 
abbey which was founded here A. D. 1013, by the McNallys, who were the Lords of the 
soil until the arrival of the English. ‘ 

+ CaRLanstowy, the scene of this battle, is a rural village, 34 miles from Dublin, mostly 
eccupied by industrious farmers. There is a large-cattle fair held here on the first of every 
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gallant king was totally defeated, and deprived of life and crown, A, D. 86. 
The next day after this battle, Exim, the victor, was solemnly invested with the 
royal prerogatives, at the palace of Tara. Exim’s descent was directly from 
Ir, the son of Milesius. No sooner had he been seated on the throne, than he 
caused the national estates to enact a law for the banishment of T'uathal, the 
infant son and sole heir of the last monarch. When the edict was published, 
the Prince, with his mother and brethren, fledto Albania. After this expulsion, 
the new King thought he might play the despotic tyrant with impunity. 

The Heremonian nobility, against whom he cherished the most vindictive feel- 
ings of jealousy and hatred, were the marked objeets of his ranccrous resent- 
ment. 

His unjust aggressions upon the rights and liberties of this royal sept, the 
most powerful in the kingdom, were the forerunners of his own downfall. The 
arbitrary measures he every day resorted to, sérved to fan the flame of popular 
disaffection to his government, and a well organized conspiracy, which had been 
long in process of fomentation, at last broke out in open and armed defiance 
against a king who trampled on the behests of justice, and, who regardless of 
all moral injunctions, oppressed his people according to the unrestrained dictates 
of his own vicious passions. 

As soon as the insurgents conceived themselves formidable enough to take the 
field, they proclaimed the exiled Tuaruat monarch of Ireland. When the 
Prince, at the court of his grand-father, the Pictish king, learned of the mani- 
festation of the public mind in his favour, he invaded Ireland with a consider- 
able force of his Irish adherents, and Scottish allies. Scarcely had he unfurled 
his standard on the shores of Connaught, ere the whole population flocked to 
his ranks. At this juncture an alarming famine prevailed in Ireland, which 
visitation the cunning Druids, with whom Elim was no favourite, speciously 
attributed to Divine displeasure at the tyrannic acts of the reigning monarch. 

The march of Tuathal from the coast of Mayo to the borders of Meath re- 
sembled a triumphal procession. 

Elim, not being then in a situation to hazard a battle, abandoned his palace at 
Tara, and with all his forces and followers retreated to the territories of his 
brother-in-law, thé king of Leinster. Tuaruat meeting no resistance, entered 
Tara, where the Druids, the Princes of his house, as well as the greater por- 
tion of the nobility, gave him an enthusiastic welcome. As soon as the cere- 
mony of his coronation was over, he invaded Leinster, for the avowed purpose 
of chastising Eocnaipu, the king of that province, for his temerity in supply- 
ing Elim with forces and other means of warfare. . Elim, on the other hand, 
resolved to recover his lost crown or perish in the attempt, made a stand at a 
place called Aicle, in the county of Dublin. The battle which ensued, as fierce 
and bloody as any recorded in the Irish annals, terminated in the discomfiture 
and destruction of Elim and his army. Eochaidh, the king of Leinster, and 
the survivors of his army, who had suffered dreadfully in the conflict, bent their 
flight towards Ferns. The victorious monarch after superintending the burial 
of the dead, proceeded on his march to the capital of Leinster. 

Eochaidh, in order to save Ferns from the horrors of a storm, sent a Laure- 
ate Bard, and a chief Herald, to the conqueror, to announce his unqualified 
submission to such terms as he might think proper to prescribe. Tuathal’s re- 
quisitions of tribute, though exorbitant, as we are told, in the extreme, were 
liquidated with all possible despatch, which averted the ruin that impended over 
the fate of Leiuster. 





May, which is numerously attended. The country around it is richly cultivated. The 
abbey which was founded here by Walter de Lacy, A. D. 1186, isa heap of matilated ruins, 
without a distinctive feature, save two mural fragments, of its pristine architecture. 
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With a rich acquisition of spoils and trophies, the Irish monarch returned to 
Tara, where he was received, by all classes of the people, with the most enthusi- 
astic demonstration of popular affection and regard. 

His magnanimity of soul, and his martial bravery, furnished the Bards with 
ample themes at this epoch for the display of poetic genius. Immediately after 
his return he convoked an assembly of the national delegates. He opened this 
grand and memorable convention by an energetic speech from the throne, in 
which he bewailed in pathetic eloquence, the miseries which had so long flowed 
from that fruitful scurce of a country’s direst misfortune—INTERNAL DISCORD. 

“ Gentlemen,”* added he, “ let us entitle ourselves to the gratitude of poste- 
rity, by desiccating the fountain whose current has for ages borne on its malig- 
nant effusion the royal blood of Milesius. Let its destructive overflowings be 
confined hereafter within the immoveable and sacred boundaries of a decretory 
jaw, which I solemnly invoke you, in the name of our country,—I earnestly 
conjure you in the name of humanity,—in the name of my ancestral rights, and 
of those legitimate claims, which the valour of my illustrious progenitors Here- 
mon, and Jughaine the Great, won by their bravery for their descendants, to 
enact in your legislative wisdom, and confirm by the solemnity of your oaths ; 
so that this ordinance may crush civil strife for ever in Ireland. Raise a barrier, 
I implore you, against the ambition of the Heberian and Irian dynasties, and 
protect inviolable the throne of Heremon from the unfounded pretension of usur- 
pation. 

‘** Behold, Senators! the Roman legions menacing our coasts, and pampering 
their lofty hopes with the expectation of subjecting this sacred Isle, rich with 
the dust of Milesian heroes, to their tyrannic yoke. Will you suffer your wives 
and daughters to share the ignoble fate of the females of Britain and Albania ; 
—will you suffer the Roman Eagles to perch on the national standard of Gathe- 
lus, that sacred standard which the great Hebrew prophet, Moses, gave, after 
blessing it, to the founder of the Milesian race?—Be but united in patriotism— 
be but firm in concord, and the Irish atmosphere shall never be poisoned by the 
breath of the Roman invaders. 

When we march forth to battle the-coming foe, with souls enkindled with the 
spirit of patriotism, the despoiler’s power will recede from our spears, as the 
foaming waves recoil after being broken and dissolved on the shelving rocks of 
our shores. —Yes, Senators, if that demon which has for centuries been the 
curse and bane ef Ireland—destructive and intestine pIssENsION, makes no 
chasms in our devotion and love of country, the Romans shall find us invinci- 
ble, and as firm in the fight as the majestic mountain, which, while seated on its 
ocean throne, seems to look down with smiling contempt at the idle rage of the 
turbulent billows that burst on its rocky foot-stool.”’ 

This harangue produced a great sensation in theminds of the national assem- 
bly, and all the members of which, after giving expression to a burst of enthusiatic 
acclamation, rose with one simultaneous accord, and swore by the sun, moon, 
and stars, to bear true and unshaken allegiance to Tuathal, and to his legiti- 
mate posterity. They then passed a law excluding the descendants of Heber 
Ir, and Ith, from the Irish throne for ever.t The monarch’s heart was touched 





* This speech, which is to be found in the original Irish, in Bishop ‘* Molloy’s genealogies 
of Irish Kings,”? was never before, we confidently believe, given in the English language. 

We are aware that our translation is far distant from the spirit and beauty of the original. 
Ed. Irish Shield. 

+ “ No law was ever more solemnly recognised than this, in favour of Tuathal’s family.— 
It shows how sensible this people were, of the evils attending an elective form of government, 
although their manners and customs would not admit of any other. It ended finally in the 
ruin of the nation by the fatal contests and hostilities of the O’Neils and the O’Connors.”— 
Dissertations on Irish history. 
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with gratitude by the devotion of the Convention, and the facility with which 
they had enacted a law, that he vainly imagined would secure the regal authority 
to his most remote posterity.—But the sequel of this chapter will add another 
proof to the instability of human greatness, and an exemplifying instance, that 
those princes who place their trust on the permanence of popular opinion, only 
build the edifice of hope on a sinking quagmire of delusion. 

By his address and eluquence he wound up the feelings of the national repre- 
sentatives to the highest key-note of his wishes. They legislated on every 
measure, according to his dictation:—the ambitious monarch willed, and the 
obsequious senate promptly obeyed. 

To carry their complaisance as far into servility as possible, they appropria- 
ted to the royal domains of Tara a large tract of country, now known by the 
names of the counties of West and East Meath, alienated from Leinster, 
Connaught and Ulster. By their decree, this portion of land was to be the 
mensal patrimony of the reigning sovereign, in order to enable him to enter- 
tain his guests with all the plenty and pomp of Royal Irish hospitality.* In 
the Irish records, the county of Meath is designated “‘ Fearon Buird Righ 
Erion,” or the Table Lands of the monarch of Ireland. Tuathal was most 
assiduous in his endeavours to gain the good opinion of the Druids, whose 
religious influence over the public mind possessed a preponderating power of 
superstition. The reverential respect which he paid them in public, added 
much to their sanctimonious consequence in the nation. In each portion of 
his newly acquired domain, he built a palace, as well as a Druidical temple.— 
The temple at Flachtga, now called New Grange, in the county of Louth, 
about five miles north of Drogheda, was, if we may judge from appearances, 
a superb pile of architecture, whose ruins still remain to convince the incre- 
dulous of its ancient grandeur.t This edifice was dedicated to the moon, and 


* “A people who carried the idea of munificent hospitality to the most boundless generosity, 
could not be censured for furnishing means to a king to entertain his visitants in a style com- 
mersurate with his dignity.’’ NICHOLSON. 

‘¢ When the convention of Tara passed this law, they were only acting a patriotic part, as 
hospitality was, in their opinion, one of the highest virtues that could adorn an Irish king.” 

VALLANCEY. 

‘‘ The decree was made for the separatiou of a large tract of land from three provinces, 
for the demesne land of the crown, in order to supply the monarch’s table with those sump- 
tuous and luxurious viands, which distinguished the hospitality of the ancient Irish,’ 

WaRNeER. 

“ Tuathal, in order to render all future kings of the island the better able to keep down 
the aristocratical spirit, took countries of considerable extent from the other provinces, and 
formed a sixth province known by the name of Meath. This noble domain, added to the 
ordinary revenues, rendered his successors more independent and respectable than the mon- 
archs who reigned in ancient times.” O° Connor. 

t* It isa ridiculous assumption in some English writers, who to gratify their prejudice, main- 
tain that the ancient Irish were not eminent in architecture before the invasion, as the round 
towers, antique cathedrals of Cashel, Clonard, Armagh, Ardfert, and many others, with 
hundreds of old abbeys, and innumerable Druidical altars and caves, to this day exhibit ruins 
which would be admired among those of a Palmyra ora Babylon for their striking grandeur 
of design, and beauty of workmanship. The Tumulus and Druidical cave, near the town 
of Drogheda, which were built in the first century according to the learned Camden and 
Raymond, by Tuathal, monarch of Ireland, must impress every traveller with a deep sense 
of the ingenuity of the royal designer and ingenious architect. The cave, which is elegantly 
vaulted with polished marble slabs, indented into each other, is eighty feet long, witha 
marble paved floor, and walls incrusted with the same material. There is a bas-relief, and 
hieroglyphic inscriptions on some of the pannels, on both sides of the entrance boldiy sculp- 
tured. Dr. Lihwyd, the celebrated Welsh antiquarian, visited this cave, where, on causing 
an excavation to be made in the floor, he discovered a gold coin of the Emperor Valentinian.” 
—Vide Beauford’s ancient Topography of Ireland. 

We have already described the cave of New Grange, in the course of this work.—See 
InisH Caves. 
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in it for ages the Druids offered sacrifices on the eve of every first of November, 
when annually all the Druids of the nation attended to worship, and kindle 
what was denominated the sacred fire, because every householder in the king- 
dom was compelled by law'to extinguish every spark on his hearth, and under 
pain of being branded with impiety, to procure at a stipulated price, from 
the arch-Druids of Samhain fresh fire for the winter. The temple of Visneach, 
in Connaught, was sacred to the worship of Bel, or the Sun, where the religious 
ceremonies and oblations of that deity were performed with great pomp and 
solemnity, on every first day of May. On this great Druidical festival two 
fires were kindled in every district of the country, in honour of the pagan 
god. “It was,” says Keating, “a solemn custom at this time, A. D. 101, to 
drive a number of cattle of every kind between these fires ; this was conceived 
to be an antidote and a preservation against the murrain, or any other distemper 
among live stock, for the year ensuing. 

*‘And from those fires that were made in honour of the god Bel, or Belus, the 
day upon which the Christian festival of St. Philip and St. James is observed, 
is called in Irish, La Baeltinne, (the day of Bel’s fire,) which is still celebrated 
by rustic dances and other amusements, in different parts of Ireland. So intent 
was Tuathal on raising the morals of his people to the highest pitch of virtuous 
refinement, that to promote connubial alliances, he offered prizes to such young 
men as would select their wives at the great fair of Tailtean, near Kells, where 
he erected a temple for the celebration of the marriage contract.” Here rival 
knights contended at tilts and tournaments for the ladies of their love, and 
poets sang, and rustics wrestled, to win the smiles and hearts of the fair.— 
O'Flaherty, in his relation of the Tailtean games, says, ‘that the strictest order 
and most becoming decency were observed in this meeting; for the men were 
placed by themselves ; the women also had a peculiar station, at a conve- 
nient distance, assigned them, where the parents treated about the disposal of 
their children, and as soon as the articles were agreed upon, the young man 
presented a garland of roses and May flowers to the elected object of his 
choice, and then led her to the Druidical altar, where the nuptial rite was reli- 
giously solemnized by the Druids.* 

This wise, clement, and truly beneficent Prince, caused all the noble institu- 
tions of his famous predecessor, Ollamh F'odhla, to be revived and renovated.— 
An efficient police was established, and agriculture and commerce received 
a stimulating impulse from the active solicitude and attention of the 
sovereign, that carried them to the most flourishing perfection. Indeed, at this 
juncture we have the authority of Tacitus, for asserting that Ireland was the 
most commercial nation in the west of Europe. 

Tuathal’s sole desire was to exalt the moral, intellectual and warlike charac- 
ter of his subjects, and diffuse among them those benign blessings which 
spring from a prudent, just and energetic government. 

Though the monarch devoted himself to the internal interests of his kingdom, 
with unwearied assiduity, he was not yet negligent of his military establish- 
ments, for he kept a watchful eye on the movements of the Roman legions in 
Britain and Caledonia, and was always ready with a standing army, to repel 
any attack they might direct against his coasts. To enable his uncle, the 
Pictish king, to resist the forces of the emperor Adrian, which were at this era, 
A. D. 118, after devastating Britain, menacing Caledonia with a predatory 
attack, he transported a large army to the assistance of the oppressed Picts.— 





**‘The sports of this famed fair, which continued fourteen days, consisted of chariot 
racing, feats of chivalry, hurling, and other manly exercises. Noble amphitheatres were 
erected for the more easy reviewing the different exhibitions. At this fair marriages and 
alliances were formed between the nobility and people, and every method studied to promote 
concord, morality and amusement.” O’Hanvoran, 
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The Irish general, to whom the Pictish king assigned the chief command, imme- 
diately after landing, commenced offensive operations against the Romans, 
whom he defeated in two successive battles, and compelled to retreat in disorder 
by to New-Castle. The emperor, Who was then in Wales, dreading that the Irish 
chieftain would push his conquests into the very heart of Britain, and thus 
deprive him of the whole country, hastened to Carlisle, where in person, with 
his lieutenant, Julius Severus, he inspected the building of the celebrated wall 
that ran from that town to New-Castle-upon-Tyne, a distance of sixty miles.— 
The allied army encamped at Stirling, where the Generalissimo waited for 
orders from his sovereign to penetrate into Britain; but Tuathal and his 
council decided that this officer should not cross the Tweed in pursuit of the 
Romans. Shortly afterwards, an event occurred that lit up again the fires of civil 
war in Ireland, and constrained Tuathal to recall his forces from Caledonia.— 
Eochaidh, king of Leinster, obtained the hand of the Princess Dairine, the 
monarch’s eldest daughter, in marriage. The royal bride was accompanied to 
the palace of Ferns, by her youngest sister, /ithir, a princess of extraordi- 
nary beauty. As soon as the king of Leinster had seen his lovely sister-in-law, 
whom our historians represent much more charming than his wife, he con- 
ceived a dislike for his consort, and a passionate desire to possess the young 
Fithir. To enjoy her person, became the sole wish of his heart, the daily 
dream of his thoughts. As love is fruitful in expedients to obtain the object of its 
longing, he set out on a journey to Tara, shortly after the return thither of the 
Princess, and in his first audience with the king, assumed the most mournful 
air of melancholy sadness, while with sobs and sighs, and all the deceptive 
indications of wo, he declared that his queen had expired suddenly a few 
days before, ‘an event -said he, “ which will inevitably break my heart, unless 
‘ your majesty snatches me from the precipice of despair, by giving me the 
Princes Fithir, to sooth my sorrows, and replace in those vacant arms 
the counterpart of that angelic perfection, of which relentless death has robbed 
them.” The monarch, sympathising in his assumed affiction, assured him, 
that if he could gain the affections of the Princess, he should oppose no obsta- 
cle to their union. Eochaidh being an adept in gallantry, seductively wooed, 
and triumphantly captivated the lady. The nuptials of the happy pair were 
Speedily solemnized and consummated at Tara. In a short time afterwards, 
Eochaidh and his beauteous bride set out for the palace of Ferns. When they 
arrived there, the shame and amazement of Fithir on finding her sister alive, 
may be conceived, but cannot be expressed. The fiends of jealousy frowned 
malignantly in Dairine’s countenance, as she loaded her poor innocent sister with 
the most opprobrious invectives of rage and resentment,which operated so potently 
onthe tender sensibilities of her youthful victim, that she was seized with a fit of 
convulsions, which terminated her existence. Dairine, affected at the death of 
a sister whom before she loved so dearly, threw herself on the body, and ina 
paroxysm of grief plunged a dagger in her bosom. 

The singular death of these princesses would be a fine theme for the tragic 
muse of SHEIL. 

As.soon as the monarch was made acquainted with the duplicity of the king 
of Leinster, and the consequent tragic fate of his daughters, his whole feelings 
were inflamed with burning indignation. He, in the rage of his wrath, swore 
before the altar of Bel, that his vengeance should be terrible, and commen- 
surate to the atrocious perfidy of Eochaidh; and that he should not only punish 
himself, but lay waste his kingdom with fire and sword. The national estates, 

and provincial princes who were summoned on this memorable occasion, 
passed sentence of reprobation against Eochaidh, and supplicated the monarch 
to deprive him of his throne. War was instantly declared, and Tuathal, with a 
mind chafing with the glowing desire of revenge, led his army into Leinster, 
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which in the course of his march, he devastated with the most dreadful rava- 
ges that an infuriated conquetor could employ in a sanguinary career of 
merciless depredations. Fire, and blood, and smoking habitations, left legible 
traces of his destructive pathway in Leinster. 

Eochaidh, with a few followers fled from his palace in consternation, for 
he well knew that flight alone could save him from the implacable vengeance 
of the chief monarch. From the place of his secret refuge, he despatched his 
chief bard to Tuathal, with full powers to make offers of the most abject sub- 
mission to such terms as he might think proper to exact from himself, and his 
now ruined kingdom. 

The bard to whose subduing eloquence and accomplished address Eochaidh 
implicitly confided his dearest interests, succeeded in appeasing the choler of 
Tuathal, and by the patriotic charm of his song in melting his flinty heart to 
compassion. An armistice was reluctantly granted by the conqueror, who 
soon after, by the persuasions of the poet, assented to a definitive treaty of 
peace, which permitted the humbled king of Leinster to enjoy, as a vassal, his 
life and crown, onthe following hard and degrading conditions, He bound 
himself and his heirs by sworn covenant, as well as by the pledge of hostages, 
to pay every alternate year, for ever, to the monarch of Ireland, three thousand 
fat oxen, three thousand ounces of pure silver; three thousand silk mantles 
richly embroidered ; three thousand fat hogs ; three thousand prime wethers, 
and three thousand copper cauldrons.* 

By a legislative ordinance, passed in the national convention, the spoils of 
this aggressive and wanton tribute were to be divided between the Irish mon- 
arch, the king of Ulster, and the prince of Orgial, as the O’Neil and O’Carroll 
were the active allies of Tuathal, in the invasion of Leinster. It was for 
exacting the Leinster tribute, in the beginning of the eleventh century, from 
king Maol Mordha, that Brian the Great received the distinctive appellation, or 
surname of Boroithme. When Tuathal returned to Tara, flushed with the suc- 
cess that had attended his arms in Leinster, and satiated in revenge, he 
announced to the national convention his determination of invading Britain, 
and of driving the Romans out of that country; but while he was busily enga- 
ged in preparing the expedition on an extensive scale, a formidable revolt 
brought about by Mat, a prince of the Irian line, at once terminated his pro- 
jects and his life, in the thirtieth year of his reign, A. D. 137. 

TuaTuat, as a warrior and a statesman, possessed shining talents; and as a 
sovereign he displayed, during a glorious reign, the noblest virtues which can 
adorn the character of a monarch, and raise it up to an eminence in the affec- 
tionate regards of a nation. His aggressive and cruel conduct in Leinster, and 
his iniquitous and indiscriminate punishment of a whole people for the crime of 
their prince, were wicked and tyrannic acts of flagrant injustice, that have left a 
blotless stain upon his reputation, which no historian can ever expunge. 


*« This tribute, whose exaction for subsequent ages after the death of Tuathal, produced 
such disasters and civil wars in the country, is a convincing proof that ancient Ireland 
abounded with wealth. The most brilliant conquest of Napoleon did not yield a more valua- 
ble contribution than the Boroihme, or Leinster Tax.”’—Gleanings of Irish History. 

“*It was the source of much blood and confusion to the kingdom. Its amount is a demon- 
strative proof of the wealth and power of ancient Ireland.”’ O’ HALLoran. 

“If there was any pretence for punishing the people of the province by this exorbitant 
fine, for the dishonour done to Tuathal by their prince, there was not surely the least shadow 
of justice in continuing it after his death ; and we shall see in the sequel that the payment of 
it, though submitted to for several ages, was the frequent occasion of many contest which 
proved fatal to the nobility and gentry on both sides, until it was abolished.” WARNER. 

‘* Although the establishment made by Tuathal, throws great lustre on this period of our 
history, yet the imposition ofthe Boroihmean tribute on the Province of Leinster, for the per- 
sonal crimes of the Prince, was an act of flagitious tyranny.” O'Connor, 
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The Last Bard of the O’ Moore. 


THE LAST BARD OF THE O’MOORE. 


To the Editor of the Trish Shield. 


Sir, 

There are still existing in the hands of friends of mine, in the Queen’s 
county, several fragments of the poetry of Dermop O’Suez, who was the Poet 
Laureate of the Prince of Leix, when Strongbow imvaded Ireland, A. D. 1172. 
Like all the ancient Irish Bards, he was warmly devoted to his patron, and in 
the glow of honest patriotism took up arms to defend the territones of his chief 
from the assaults of the invaders. But when power triumphed over right in 
Ireland, one of the English adventurers deprived the Bard of his patrimonial 
estate. Shortly after this deprivation, he was destined to experience a more 
agonizing bereavement in the desertion of the mistress of his heart, the fair 
Bridget O’ Toole, whom he had loved from the days of school-boy youthful- 
ness, with the most romantic enthusiasm of passion. The inconstant fair one, 
seeing the Bard exposed to the tempest of adversity, and believing in the truth 
of the maxim, ‘‘ that even love cannot exist on flowers,” hearkened to the 
warning voice of prudence, and married him that had gotten possession of her 
former lover’s estate. 

The epistles which he wrote to the occupier of his lands, and to the heartless 
Bridget, are full of that elegance of language, and pathos of sentiment, which 
so peculiarly belonged to the composition of ancient Irish poetry. I am far 
from entertaining the vanity of being capable to give a spirited translation of 
these epistles; but I send you the originals, and hope that you will retouch, 
with your graceful pencil, my imperfect outlines. I am happy to perceive that 
you will give us, in the style and spirit of your beautiful topography of Tipperary, 
a description of the county of Kilkenny in the forthcoming Irish Shield. 1 
have the honour to be, &c. 

MARY. 
Utica, 12th June, 1830. 


Fallen! O, Innisfail! where the voices of harps were sweetest, and the 
charms of maidens loveliest, is thy power! Thy glory has passed away like the 
lingering sun-beam at eve, when it casts a parting glance on the shrub-tressed 
summit of the mountain. The moaning breeze sighs in the grass that mantles 
the graves of the heroes. But peace to their spirits! they fell in the brightness 
of their fame, defending their country ; their valour is consecrated in eternal song, 
and blue-teared beauties will long bewail the gallant champions of Erin. Lonely 
now are the once silk-festooned halls of the O’Moore; the voice of song no 
longer kindles the seul of the hero there, norinspires the soft innocent bosom of 
the timid virgin with the incipient passion of love-—The grass and hemlock grow 
rank over the tessellated pavement of Leix’s solitary courts: the mournful 
Banéhee howls in chambers that were once gay with revelry; and the dismal 
night blast roars in the sculptured portico of the brave victor of battles. On 
the desolated banks of the Nore and the Barrow, the pale flowers pine in sadness, 
as if blighted by the invader’s withering breath; the drooping shamrock there 
bends its lonely head; and the brown moss, stained with the blood of Erin’s 
falien brave, whistle plaintively to the rushing wind. Ah! desolation spreads 
gloomy mists over the surrounding landscape, which was so lately brightened 
by the smiles of Flora. The Saxons have brought misery, O, Erin! into thy 
bosom, and devastation into thy fields. A dismal night of wo and oppression 
has fallen on the native land of the O’Moore! O sacred spirits of Heremon ! 
—of Ollamh!—of Tuathal !—of Conn!—of Finn, Nial! and of Cormac— 
and the brave Brian! avert your eyes, and look not down from your airy man- 
Vor. I.—27. 
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sions of clouds, on the humiliation of your posterity. Remain, oh, exalted 
phantoms! ever unconscious of our fate; for were you to know of the ocean of 
calamities into which the execrable lasciviousness of a vile woman,* immerge:l 
this hapless and subdued country, which ‘under your sway was the mistress of 
tributary nations, even the joys of Heaven would become irksome to your indig- 
nant souls! * * * [After indulging in this strain of apostrophe, he addresses 
himself to the person who had gotten his hereditary possessions. | 

Stranger! though I know I cannot touch, through either poetry or eloquence, 
thy cold Saxon heart with gentle pity, yet I shall tell thee of my wrongs, and 
pour them out to my native winds, that they may be sounded in thy ears by the 
terrific voices of my father’s ghosts. Heavy and sad is my grief ; tuneless, alas! 
is the harp of the Jast Bard of the O’Moore. Bereft of property—and forsaken 
by the woman of my affections,—she that was the morning star of my first 
love! I am miserable and wretched. I ama withered tree, without fruit, leaves 
or blossoms, left naked and scorched on the mountain of storms, by the light- 
ning of misfortune! The tide of years is rolling away my strength; it will soon 
carry me to the land of spirits, on its dark brown receding billows. 

Restore me, proud Saxon, the fair domain of my fathers, whose soil is en- 
riched with their dust. Before you seized it the sun Joved to smile on it, and 
the gentle shower to freshen its verdure. The clear waters of the enchanting 
Barrow were mirrors, in which gaudy flowers fondly gazed on their beauty. It 
was a charming garden, fair as the Elysium of happy spirits, planted with various 
trees whose fruit hung in vast clusters, like shining strings of amber, 
tinged by the ruby’s brightest hue. Its green, and blossom tipped arbours 
might be said to have been set to music; for there the Linnet, Black-bird, 
Gold-finch, and melodious Thrush, delighted to sing their amatory lays. 
Rills as pellucid and delicious as the streams that watered the parterres of He- 
remon’s beauteous queen, flowed through it, margined by the most delightful 
verdure, adorned by silver labyrinths that diffused odoriferous sweets, which like 
the moss-roses planted by the lovely Princess Melcha, at Tara, perfumed the 
air. Beneath the umbrageous shade of patriarchal oaks for rolling ages, my 
ancestors and lately myself, enjoyed content and the gayeties of profusion. 

No stranger ever found the portals of our residence bolted ;—no traveller 
ever departed from the well-spread table of our hospitality without bountifully 
sharing in the rare viands, and the inspiring goblet. Even when you, thou man 
of perfidy! came to my happy abode, did you not extol Irish hospitality 7—Did 
you not tune the harp of joy, and sing in praise of our national generosity, 
friendship, and sincerity ?—But though these are our characteristic virtues, they 
could not win your sympathy, or disarm your hypocrisy. It was from malig- 
nant dissimulation, and not from the pure fountain of the heart that your guile- 
ful words flowed. The Saxons under Fitzstephen, and Giraldine, flattered to 
deceive us—praised that they might first gain our confidence, and then treacher- 
ously stab us while disarmed. You sighed for our possessions as a lover sighs 
to possess his mistress. In the malignity of your design, you drove the cold 
iron of afiliction to our very souls, and beheld our torture with a fiend-like com- 
plaisance of delight. You have robbed us of our all. We are without houses 
to afford us shelter, or lands to yield us the necessaries of life.—You have de- 
stroyed our bowers, burned our dwellings, and plucked the fruit of our gardens 
ere they had been touched by the hand of maturity. Scarcity and want stalk 
through our once rich and fertile valleys, and the vine of happiness and inde- 

pendence under which we have so long basked, is destroyed by the tempest of 
Saxon enmity! You view the dreary scene, apparently, with as much pleasure 
as the evil spirit did the fall of our first parents in paradise ; and, unwarrantably 
charge us with misconduct, and use every means to vilify our national character. 


* The wife of O’Rourke. 
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The tongue of malevolence dwelt on the theme; a hired and prejudiced Priest 
(Gerald Barry) gave currency to your vile defamations, which deceived even the 
Pope, and drew down upon our reputation the unmerited censure and calumny 
of a credulous world. But though the chilling blasts of slander have destroyed 
fo: a season the blossoms of our fame, they will yet, under the genial rays of 
the sun of impartial posterity, spring up, in a fresh perennial bloom of floscu- 
lous luxuriance. 

Remember Saxon, that the day of retribution must come. Oh! that my 
spirit might be permitted to behold from sapphire clouds, divine vengeance pu- 
nishing the oppressors of Erin, with a destructive sword, as terrible as the 


streaming meteor that affrights the traveller in the wilderness at midnight. * 
- > ” * + 


To THE FAITHLESS Bripcet. 


Daveurer, of inconstancy and deception,—thou whose alluring smile and 
fascinating tongue have captivated my heart, I cannot reproach thee for thy un- 
kindness, or tune a harp whose chords know no sound but those that express 
thy praise, to the querulous and chiding tones of unrequited love. How, could 
even my wrongs prompt my tongue to utter a harsh unkind word to her who 
was the joy of my existence—the goal of my aspiring hepe—the polar star of 
my bliss? No, still adored Bridget, though you have spurned the fond bosom 
that enshrined your image, and, with a sacrilegious and pityless hand 
pierced it with the barbed arrows of despair, yet it will not suffer the 
bright and glowing incense of love, kindled by your charms, which sti]l hovers 
around it, to sink in the fumid smoke of resentment. The passion with which 
your grace aud beauty inspired my breast, is too refined, to degenerate into cold 
dislike or neutral indifference. To think of the past, oh, the joyful past, while 
memory shines on the ruins of Jove, shall be a mournful.solace to my despair- 
burdened spirit. Never during life shall your image be effaced from my mind,— 
naught but death shall silence the soul-gladdening echo of your name, in the 
pensive solitude of my voice!—I forgive your violated vows which you oft 
pledged in the sweetest words that the eloquence of love could utter. Ah! 
Bridget, my heart is already writhing on the wheel of a mortal malady ; it will 
soon find peace in the field of the tombs. The Bards will raise the grey stones 
over my grave, and perhaps sing of my fame; but there no snow-bosomed 
maiden will moisten its grassy turf with a tear. Be happy, Bridget, in the arms 
of my foreign rival ;—let not a thought of me disturb the serenity of your joy ; 
—let the remembrance of him that adored you depart from your mind like the 
mists vanishing from the brow of the mountain at the approach of the radiant 


majesty of the sun, when he comes smiling in all his eastern beams, over the 


plains of Ossory. Farewell, false fair one, the ghosts of my fathers invite me 
to their pavilion of clouds, where faithless love cannot disturb my rest. * * * ® 





(For the Irish Shield.) 
VITTORIA OF VENICE. 
A TALE, BY I. A. SHEA, ESQ., OF WEST POINT. 


For those who wander forth, like bees to distant gardens, to enrich their minds and 
homes with the honey of research, Rome opens the eternal treasures of her glory, and 
her degradation, and offers to them the ample recompense of their toi] ;—but to me. 
who only a few days since, had waved a long farewell to the friends of my youth, and 
the Jand of my nativity, and had no home to return to, the sacred magnificence of St. 
Peter’s, and that hope of the “ Seven-hilled City,” the Coliseum, presented no attrac- 
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live charm; and to the ‘ Cemeterio degli Inglesi,” 1 instinctively turned. The hour 
and sedson were equally propitious to the reign of contemplation, and pictured the 
scene with such an evening as can be enjoyed alone in 


“ The land 
Of the poet’s eye, and the painter’s hand.” 


The sky seemed a vast field, over which the many-coloured clouds passed, like the 

banners of a thousand armies, while touched by the approaching shadows, they suc- 
cessively assumed a deepened hue, half light half shade, like the tone of my own spirit. 
Here amid the solitude and silence of death, I sat above the ashes of my country- 
men in a delightful inanity—an opiate relaxation of soul; my thoughts buried in even 
undreaming rest; or, perhaps, rather unprisoned to wander for one sinecure moment. 
unchained by earthly control. My reverie was of brief duration. A merry group of 
vintage girls passing at some distance, broke the solemnity of the scene, and the 
trance of my spirit, by obtruding among the abodes of the departed, the unconscious 
sacrilege of their evening song. I beheld them with envy, (for the most philosophic 
heart will sometimes entertain it,) as they lingered by some sti)! surviving flower-plot, 
or danced along the grass, until the embracing foliage of some projecting tree, received 
them into jts shadow. The deepening approach of night now warned me to return. As 
I arose, the associations of home and friends gathered around my heart like rain-clouds, 
—was it the strength or weakness of nature that dropped a tear, as J again bade fare- 
well to my country, through her distant dead? On reaching the city, my melancholy 
mood could not induce me to forget my promise to the gay but sincere Maffei Velluti, 
who, even at this early season, illuminated the fashionable circles with the splendour 
of his hospitality. His residence was a perfect picture gallery, and furnished with such 
cost and magnificence, that you might fancy the lamp of Aladdin had descended 
to him. Among the portraits that adorned the apartments, one particularly attracted 
the attention of a young Greek, who had recently arrived from Corinth, to study the 
art of which it was so faultless a specimen. It represented a young female, whose 
face was full of a mixture of beauty and melancholy—her black ringlets were inter- 
woven with the contrasting lily—a miniature reposed upon her bosom—her left hand 
rested upon an open casket, and her right held up a bleeding heart, on which her eyes 
were weepingly rivetted. Maffei, observing the intensity of the Greek’s admiration 
and curiosity, asked if he would wish to hear a relation of some circumstances con- 
nected with that portrait. He replied affirmatively. Some felt a curiosity, some a 
sympathy, and all a desire to hear the story, and he promised to gratify them. In the 
course of the evening, he resumed the subject, and thus redeemed that promise. 

Before the altar, in one of the Florentine churches, lay the still lovely remains of 
Beatrice Velluti. Many a knee was bent, and many a prayer was breathed above her 
flower-adorned bier, by strangers as well as friends and relatives, for the public and 
imposing custom of praying for the spiritual repose of the dead, and ornamenting the 
bier with flowers, had yet survived, as indeed it still does, though in a or yer 
faded degree, the greatness of the past; and very few persons went from the churc 
without having paid that pious tribute. Among those who on that day discharged 
this duty, was a female, ,the original of that portrait. Her garments as well as face, 
were covered by a long white veil—thin as that silver cloud, said Maffei, which you 
can now observe through the lattice enfolding the moon, and making her more meek 
and beautiful. As she arose and slowly retired, every eye seemed anxious to obtrude 
upon the mild mysterious features, which though not decidedly defineable, still gave 
an unerring clue to recollection. ; 

It is at all times, and under nearly all circumstances, a pleasure and a delight to 
see a beautiful woman: whether in the promenade she comes for a moment, like some 
strange and brilliant bird, and then passes away for ever—or when arrayed in all the 
costliness of this world, and the loveliness of the next, she flies through the dance, light as 
“the silvery-footed antelope,” every breath full of sweetness, every motion full of 
grace; or, when rich in maternal feelings and affections, she performs the careful 
duties of domestic life—dispenses around a happy circle the blessings of her 
mind, and fastens around her husbands willing heart, the love-chain she wove for it 

in the by-gone hours: but perhaps néver does a beautiful woman appear even so 
beautiful as at the hour of religious devotion, when heaven itself coming down into 
the soul, illuminates and beautifies every feature, and stamps the whole expression 
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with the intense and abstracted impress of religious love. - So, at least, believed the 
count Zucheili, when during his sabbath delay, in the church of St. Luke, at Venice, 
he could not avert his eyes from the female who sat immediately opposite, and whose 
veil gracefully turned off her face, showed her the possessor of youth and loveliness. 
Her black eyes were uplifted in adoration, and the full fervent lip slowly moved with 
the breath of prayer—the elevated brow—the small white hand clasped over the 
whiter bosom—the cheek flushed with the calm and spiritual passion of intent piety,— 
and the grace that encircled all as with a heavenly lialo, attracted the attention of 
Zuchelli. A few minutes’ gaze was sufficient to recognize her as the lady of the 
white veil, whom he had beheld a few weeks since in Florence, kneeling beside the bier 
of Beatrice Velluti. ‘Io Zuchelli, nature had been favorable indeed; his person was 
perfectly symmetrical, and when covered with the patrician costume of Venice, quite 
imposing : his face was full of that interest, which a well educated mind seldom fails 
to communicate: his posséssions were extensive, and his wealth too considerable to 
be exhausted by the demands of his prodigality. His gallantry, embellished by his con- 
versation, and irradiated by his wit, sparkled with unusual effect at the banquet board 
—now here, now there, brightening one face with a blush, and another with a smile, 
and yet, like the mellowing and oft repeated notes of the harp, while he triumphed 
he did not seem to obtrade. Persons thus qualified are too generally excursive in 
their love-passages to permit an exception in Zuchelli’s favour. He beheld Vittoria, 
and felt that sensation, which in souls like his cannot be called love. There was 
nothing spiritual in it—nothing of that divine emotion, which, like the soul itself, baf- 
fles description, and defies annihilation. It was like the waters of the north, that are 
suddenly frozen while most violently agitated ; in fire, it was materiality, not mind.— 
When he first beheld her, his attempt at an interview eventuated unsuccessfully; but 
cireumstances were now more favorable. ‘Towards the termination of the service, he 
retired down the aisle, and loitered about the entrance, that he might meet her and 
the cavalier who accompanied her, and with whom he had previously had some 
acquaintance. Ina few minutes the deep voice of the minister announced the “ Ite 
missa est,” and the solemn burst that pealed the response, proclaimed the close of the 
rites. The people now pressed outward, and among them Vittoria and her supposed 
lover. The latier recognising Zuchelli, saluted and introduced him to Vittoria as his 
sister. Zuchelli was a man of much determination in his distinguishing pursuit :— 
wherever the flower of beauty shone, no thorns, no difficulties could prevent bim from 
obtaining the honey, or stinging a rival; he felt, therefore, more confident of success, 
when his apprehensions of rivalry were thus far allayed, and when he, moreover, 
found her attention and conversation rather kindly, though of course reservedly direc- 
ted tohim. He accompanied them to their dwelling, and after a mutual salutation, 
retired. Zuchelli’s visits now became frequent, but he could not succeed in obtaining 
a private interview with Vittoria; her brother’s presence continually interdicted it, and 
thus prevented him from forming even a conjecture of her feelings towards him. This 
was peculiarly irritating, as with him attack had ever been conquest. But the reward 
of an hout’s intrigue must be no longer kept from his possession—the more difficult 
was it of obtainment, the more deserving of pursuit. 

It was a night of calmness, and the moon flung the shadows of some buildings with 
much decision against Vittoria’s dwelling, leaving the balcony in the full lustre of her 
beam. The tinkle of some guitar, with its accompanying voice, or the a of some 
oar, alone broke the stillness of the night, when a serenader unseen in the shadows, 
and opposite Vittoria’s abode, sung the the following verses with a voice of superior 
compass and sweetness. 

SONG. 


A lady sat in her lattice high, 
And her tears fell fast as rain ; 
And many a gallant knight came by. 
But he came and he woo’d in vain. 
She heeded neither their lute nor lay, 
Nor valaed the gems they bore ;— 
She thougiit of some sleeper far away, 
On the Paynim’s savage shore. 
The proud—the young, 
Who vainly sung— 
Her sighing troubadour. 
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Oft—oft did he woo her loveless heart, 
With his warm but simple song, 
Had he strung his lute with a villain’s art, 
He need not have sung so long, 
To the kindling chords would his spirit sigh, 
And its faithful worship pour— 
But he knew not that woman's ear and eye, 
Reject such a trifling store. 
To the fond and young, 
Still vainly sung— 
The slighted Troubadour. 


True love is proud, and he turn’d away, 
Where the red-cross banner flew— 
He fell, and over the minstrel’s clay 
The Syrian cypress grew. 
And he who won Sep heart and hand, 
Was false as his squandered ore, 
And she sent her thoughts to the crusade Jand, 
To him she could never restore, 
The proud, the young, 
Who vainly sung— 
Her buried Troubadour. 


Vittoria appeared for a moment at the lattice, rewarded the serenader with the 
usual salute, and retired. Well pleased with even this result, Zachelli returned 
homeward, flattering himself into the belief that a few nights more, with the aid of a 
little accomplished intrigue, would add the name of Vittoria to the catalogue of his 


conquests. 


In a small garden attached to their dwelling, and which was much more adapted for 
uninterrupted promenade, Vittoria and her brother Paoli frequently spent their eve- 
ning leisure. The trees with which the margin of the walks was thickly 
planted, formed an awning above, that afforded even in the noon, a cool and delightful 
shade, and the flowers that spread their hues and odours around, were ever refreshed 
by the poy waters flowing through many fairy beds, from a marble fountain that 
adorned the centre. It was now the evening time, and that little Eden invited them to 
the yellow richness of its retreat. They had previously agreed to divide the time of 
their delay between alternate recitation from ‘Tasso, and song from Handel, but on 
arrival at the garden, Paoli discovered that he had forgotten the volume of the former, 
and having led Vittoria, as much with the gallantry of a wooer as with the affection of 
a brother, to the Veranda-like retreat, whose gilded shafts glittered through the half 
leafless woodbine that circled them, returned for the forgotten volume. She, to while 
away the interval, took up her guitar, and was carelessly running a few notes with the 
melodious carelessness of the breeze, overan Eolian harp, when close by her an 
unseen minstre] sung— us 


An hour like this t 
Is the holiest bliss, 
To a sighing Troubadour. 


And before the sudden surprise had restored her decision, Zuchelli was at her feet, 
breathing such fervent affections of the lips, as you, Signiora, (said Maffei, addressing 
a beautiful young Venetian who sat by him,) have unconsciously received from a 
thousand silent hearts. Vittoria instantly recognized the Count, who, unheeding her 
offended and alarmed delicacy, lavished on her all that hyperbole which is so generally 
the language of insincerity. Between his panegyrics and her entreaties that he would 
retire, sufficient time had been afforded for Paoli’s return. When he approached the 
Veranda and saw a cavalier there, his first act was to unsheath his sword. “Yes,” 
exclaimed Zachelli, “strike here and let me die before the idol of my soul—love is 
my life, and thou, Vittoria! thou art my love. If thou can’st reject me, my hope is 
blasted. Have I not”—— 
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“Count,” said Paoli, interrupticg him,‘ we are plain people; what we think 
we speak ; your alliance with her would be as unnatural as that of vice with virtue— 
ferocity with meekness—as hell with heaven. Your fame is abroad—have we not 
eyen seen those, who in tears of blood have wept your influence over them. These 
words under other circumstances had not been so unreservedly spoken; but when 
one lamb bleeds, it is time to defend the fold; and when you dare to attack innocence 
in retirement, sacred as the cloister, worse than even thyself were he who knows thy 
intent and character, and opposes not the one as he despises the other.” 

“This is indeed bold, and by heavens, wert thou not the brother of this fair dam- 
sel,” exclaimed the Count, “thy tongue had better cleave to thy palate and refuse its- 
functions, than dare Zuchelli’s wrath.” 

“ What! thou ?”’ said Paoli, “thou? but no, perhapslerr. It cannot be Zuchelli! 
Stay—Yes, by heaven! the very same; and whence this exotic accession of courage 
—thou who holdest tournament with virtue, when she walks unarmed. Why, thou 
woman-hearted intriguer, I would hang me from that tree, did I failto pierce that 
gilded doublet of thine at every thrust. Go to, fool; get thee home ! bend thee be- 
fore thy mirror, and see how winningly thou lookest kneeling, or thank thee for having 
met Paoli—else—come Vittoria; when thou weddest, it must not be such silk and 
satin trifles.” 

Twill come,” said Zuchelli. 

** May it be soon,” said Paoli, “‘ ashe led Vittoria by, and disappeared in the shadows. 


To be concluded in our next. 





CURSORY LIGHT ESSAYS. 
Domestic RETIREMENT. 


‘* Halcyon daughter of the skies, 
Far on fearful wings she flies, 
From the pomp of scepter’d state, 
From the Rebel’s noisy hate ;— 
In a cottage vale she dwells! 
List’ning to the Sabbath bells! 
Still around her steps are seen 
Spotless honour’s meeker mien, 
Love, the sire of pleasing fears, 
Sorrow smiling through her tears, 
And conscious of the past employ 
Memory, bosom—spring of joy!"’—Cozrzrinég. 


The warriors, poets, statesmen, and artists, who, in all ages, have adventured 
into the ocean of ambition, were animated in their toils to attain the goal of 
fame and emolument, by the hope of spending the evening of life in the bosom 
of domestic retirement—in the peaceful haven of a halcyon home. This ex- 
pectation is the last star that sets in the horizon of human existence, the last 
glimmering spark of incense remaining on the altar of feeling, to shed light and 
odour among the sacrificial ashes of the burned oblations of the heart. 

An active life is exposed to many evils, which often shut out the votaries of 
fame from the bowers of retirement. He that attains a lofty station on the 
eminence of celebrity, is always annoyed by the hornets of envious criticism. 
They drop thei~ poison in the fountains of domestic happiness, and often leave 
their stings rankling in the bosom of the good and the virtuous. Butif men of 
genius were to dread this species of hostility, enterprize would stand in the dead 
calm of indolence ; apathy would encumber the wing of talent with leaden 
shackles of stupidity. Without the incentive of emulation, and the ambition of 
gaining glorious distinction, those miracles of genius, those prodigies of hero- 
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ism, that have astonished the world, would never have been called from their pri- 
meval chaos into existence. If Homer had been intimidated by Zoilus,— 
Apelles by the Cobbler,—Phidias by the Quarryman,—Cesar by Cato,—Napo- 
leon by Carnot, or Byron by the Edinburgh Reviewers, we should never haye 
seen or heard of the sublime monuments that they have raised in the temple of 
immortality, or of the mighty victories which their transcendent genius won in 
the fields of fame. These master spirits loved to ride on the whirlwind, and direct 
the raging storm of hazardous and painful enterprises. A paradise of solitude 
would be to them a loathsome prison; obscurity was an element in which they 
could not exist, as they considered the world too circumscribed a theatre for 
their gigantic performances. Indeed, if we descend from the aeries of those 
“ Birds of Jove,” to the vale of common life, we shall find that there is a quick 
succession of ideas, a warm flow of animal spirits, and an animated sensation, 
cheering all the mental faculties, consequent on, and emanating from exertion, 
which amply compensate for the chagrin of disappointment, in great attempts 
and the concomitant fatigue of uninterrupted attention to literary or scientific 
speculations. It is admitted by all those who have reaped wisdom in the fields 
of experience, that one of the most useful effects of bustling action, is that it 
renders repose agreeable. That calm rest which is never diversified by labour, 
or enlivened by exercise, is of all species of pain, the most intolerable. But a 
judicious and alternate interchange of rest and motion—of indolent enjoyment 
and strenuous efforts, gives a true relish of life; which, when too tranquil, is 
insipid and cheerless, as it is wearisome and oppressive when it is agitated be- 
yond the natural bounds of mental and physical elasticity. 

This middle state of sweet refreshing repose, which is necessary to restore 
vigour, through the relaxation of the tone of the tired mind, has been sought for 
by the wisest and greatest of men from “ fire-side enjoyments”’ in the seclusion 
of domestic retirement. Monarchs, senators, generals, and philosophers, have 
retired from the busy spheres of their glory—have shut out the acclamations of an 
applauding world, to enjoy the prattle of their little ones, and partake of the 
endearments of family affection and conversation. They knew that even their 
best friends, in the common intercourse of life, were in some degree actuated 
by interested motives in manifesting their affection ; that many of their profess- 
ed admirers, and servile followers, applauded them in hopes of reward, and that 
the giddy and inconstant multitude, however zealous, were not always judicious 
or discriminating in their approbations. For, says Goldsmith, ‘‘ popular glory 
is a perfect coquet ; her lovers must toil, feel every inquietude, indulge every 
caprice ; and, perhaps at last, be jilted into the bargain.” But the attentions 
paid to them on the household hearth by connubial and filial love, and the smiles 
which emits from the fulness of the heart’s sincerity, to brighten the social 
scene of domestic happiness, spring spontaneously from the genuine and pure 
fount of undissembled love. 

The nursery has often alleviated the fatigues of the senate-house, of the tribu- 
naland the laboratory. Poetry cannot paint any thing which has more charms 
for the heart, or contributes more effectually to raise thede of pleasing emotion 
in the feelings, than the view of infant innocence, enjoying, under a happy mo- 
ther’s smile, the raptures of a game at play. All the sentiments of uncontrol- 
ed nature display themselves to the mind of sensibility, and furnish matter out 
of which reflection can spin the silken-threads of paternal love.—To prattle 
and play with little children is by no means unmanly ; for the greatest charac- 
ters of antiquity resorted to the nursery for sources of delight and gratification. 
Here they found that angelic innocence which flows from the unpoluted purity 
of the heart. Amongst the variety of affecting pictures which the vivid imagi- 
nation of Homer has depicted in the Iliad, there is not, in our opinion, one more 
pleasing than the family-piece, which represents the parting of the brave Hector 
from the gentle and amiable Andromache, and her beloved child. Pope has 
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certainly given a happy touch of the pathetic sublime, unborrowed from his ori- 
ginal, to this scene, which no other poet, we think, ever equalled. It is one of 
those potent spells of a master genius, that captivate all the feelings and make 
them tributary to enthusiastic admiration. The heart and imagination are 
equally interested and delighted. The poet divests the stormy hero of his 
terrible attributes, in order to introduce him to us, as the tender, amiable, and 
affectionate father.—We admire him while he stands completely armed in the 
field of battle, repelling the foes of Troy ;—but we accord him a warmer sym- 
pathy of regard, when we behold him taking off his helmet, that he may not 
frighten his little boy with its nodding plumes. We are charmed and affected 
by the moving tenderness and delicacy of this scene of domestic love,—while 
all around us breathes rage and discord. Who with a heart susceptible of pity 
could behold it unmoved? This spectacle is truly pleasing,—to see the arm which 
is shortly to deal death and destruction among Greeke nemies, employed in caress- 
ing an infant son, for the last time, with the embraces of paternal love, ‘must ex- 
cite mingled feelings of admiration and melancholy in the coldest bosom. 

But after all that is said of the purity and solidity of domestic joys, they, un- 
fortunately, appear to a great part of mankind insipid, unmanly, and capable 
of satisfying none, vut the weak, foolish, and effeminate. We frequently, in- 
deed, read that pretenders to wit, and new-fangled devotees of modern philoso- 
phy, make a boast of trampling on the sacred injunctions of humanity and re- 
ligion, by excluding from their torpid breasts the noblest and kindest affections 
that can sublimate the human heart. Presumptuous and abhorrent as are these 
pretenders to a newly invented system of unnatural philosophy, it is not sup- 
posed that they will think themselves superior in wisdom or knowledge, to the 
illustrious NapoLeon, whose affectionate fondness for his infant son, prevailed 
on the mighty conqueror of worlds, to rock the cradle in the nursery. Lord 
Byron too, the wronged and traduced Byron! the Napoleon of English poetry, 
loved to fondle and caress his little daughter, Ada, in the nursery. The bio- 
grapher of Cicero also, and surely every intelligent man will give the Roman 
orator credit for liberality of mind, informs us that he felt the tenderness of 
conjugal and paternal attachment in their warmest glow of ardour; and often 
acknowledged to his friends, that there was no society afforded him so much 
real satisfaction as that of his wife and children, in the privacy of his rural 
home at Tusculanum. 

But we know that it may be objected by those who pretend to have formed 
their ideas of life from observation, that domestic happiness, however pleasing 
in description, like many a poetic dream, is but an alluring picture, designed by 
a good heart, and painted in the glowing colours of a warm imagination. We 
grant, indeed, that the objection is built on tenable yround, which unhappily, 
might be fortified by innumerable instances. Natural stupidity, petulance, sour 
temper, and a want of attention, must always produce the notes of discord in 
the connubial gamut; for, says the renowned sage, Sir Thomas More, “a 
scolding wife is calculated to drive a meek man mad.” In the forced alliance 
of the serpent with the dove, or of the tiger with the lamb, there certainly can 
be no love; for when those are, in an evil hour, united by connubial ties, who 
are separated by natural and inherent diversity of feeling, the felicity which only 
results from a reciprocity of affection, and a congeniality of disposition, cannot 
be expected from such an incongruous assortment. 

But when those who marry from the impulse of mutual affection, become 
parents, the sacred relations of wife and mother—of husband and father, call 
forth the finest feelings of sympathy, religion, and humanity, to extort from 
father and mother, the performance of the duties which they owe their off- 
spring. 

Vou. I1,—28. 
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The husband who beholds a wife whom he loves, and her helpless children, 
looking up to him for support, will not, if he has the compassion of a generous 
man, be easily induced to indulge in an unbecoming degree of extravagance. 





' DECEPTIVE APPEARANCES GENERATE DISCORDS IN LOVE. 


As well might the alchymist endeavour to transmute granite into gold, as for « 
woman, even H she were as fair and graceful as a blushing Hebe, presenting nectar to 
the gods, to expect constancy of love from wayward, changeful, capricious man.—Like 
the giddy, gaudy butterfly, he liglits on every flower of beauty within his reach, sips its 
honey, blights its bloom, and then flying away to some new favourite, leaves it to pine 
under the frosty atmosphere of neglect. 

The passions of man are always veering from object to object. They are never 
concentrated like woman’s ina focus of unalterable attachment, but are as erratic, 
and ubiquitary as the restless pinions of the vernal zephy:is—never to be conquered 
by the power of beauty, nor enchained by the charm of accomplishment. ‘“ How 
heartless and deceitful are men!” said the eharming Olivia, while with her snowy hand 
she wiped away the pearly tears which fell from her blue eyes, like dew-drops 
from the leaves of the violet, on her flushed cheeks of carmine hue.—‘ Oh, my dear 
Eliza! shut your ears against their siren adulation, bronze your heart’s susceptibility 
so that it may, like a shield of adamant, prove invulnerable to all the arrows in the 
quiver of Cupid. My friend, place no confidence on the promises of man; trust not 
to his oaths, as he will violate them before the breath that uttered them is cold ; they 
are ho security, no basis on which to build the edifice of hope, being as short asa 
detusive dream, as momentary as a sound. Profit by the experience of thy unhappy 
friend, and attend to my warning, which will serve as a monitor to point out to you 
the serpents that lurk beneath the foliage of those tempting flowers, with which the 
fairy path of amatory gallantry is strewn, for surely we may exclaim with the pvet, 


“ What dust we doat on, when ’tis man we love ?” 


Ah! if you knew how Edwin ingratiated himself into my esteem, and thence wound 
himself into my heart, where his image is, alas! still enshrined; if you knew with 
what impassioned ardour he declared his attachment, with what moving eloquence he 
pledged his vows, sighing them out in soft modulated tones that were sweet in every 
** whispered word ;” If you knew, Eliza, with what rapture I listened to the beguiling 
deceiver, for his language was so musical, his eyes so bright, and his smiles so bland, 
that they might have the Pygmalion power of changing cold marble into the fond sensi- 
tiv ewoman. By these seductive wiles he ensnared my affections, and made a hostage of 
a heart that now broods in the gloom of desolation, over the grave of unrequited love! 
But “ two little days” were scarcely elapsed, after he had solemnly declared “ that I 
was the idol of his affection,’ when I had the mortification, a few evenings ago, to see 
him at the Chesnut-street theatre, deeply engaged in conversation with my rival Miss 
F——. This sight sent a dagger to my very soul, and like the presentations of the 
witches to Macbeth, it “seared my eye balls.” Convinced of his treachery, my sun 
of felicity, which was once so bright, is now clouded with despair, and this bosom is 
the prey of the destructive fiends of jealousy, and disappointed love ; but the friendly 
tomb soon shall close over my sufferings and afflictions.”—‘“ Hark,” said Eliza, “I 
hear somebody coming ;—it is a yes, it is your Edwin! Jet the morning star of hope 
diffuse its vivifying rays over the gloom of your sorrow.”—In a moment Edwin was 
at the feet of his beloved Olivia : “I come, my dearest Olivia, to supplicate your par- 
don for having been a whole week, which I considered an age of misery, without seeing 

ou.” ‘ Where,” said she with eyes of beaming joy, “have you been?” “In New- 
York,” replied he, ** where business of the utmost importance rendered my presence 
indispensably necessary.” ‘ ‘Then 1 must forgive you,” rejoined Olivia, “ but never 
again stretch my feelings on the rack of torture, by letting me see you with a rival at 
the theatre.” Many days have not elapsed since Edwin and Olivia were united in the 
rosy bonds of matrimony. ews 
“ How false and inconstant are women,” said young Norval yesterday morning, to 
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his friend Corydon, as they were walking in Washington Square, “for their hearts, 
cold as Lapland snow, can only be melted by the flattery of a spruce young dandy, 
while the wholesome advice of men of merit drop on their minds like rain into the sea, 
unavailing and useless. Blinded by their vanity, they cannot discern the shining 
qualities that give distinction to man, hence they generally prefer a pedantic fop to a 
learned philosopher. Like all ambitious conquerors, they delight in exhibiting their 
cap.ives chained to their triumphal cars ; the sighs of their fondest lovers only excite 
their mirth, because their chilled bosoms are not eompused of penetrable stuff, nor 
are their torpid feelings alive to those sensitive impulses that vibrate with grief at the 
touch of sympathy. The honey of dissimulation is on their lips—the lightning of 
love that flashes in their eyes, like the fascinating glance of the rattlesnake, serves 
only to attract the bird to its tragic fate. You know how ardently and devotedly [ 
loved Julia, and how I sacrificed filial duty and brilliant hopes, at what I thought the 
hallowed shrine of unalterable and devoted passion. She was the beam of my joy, 
the guiding star of my heart. My attachment for her was associated with the most 
exalted feelings of humanity—it was es pure as a spirit’s love, for no sordid view 
polluted the limpid emanation of genuine affection. In truth I adored her. Do you 
know, my friend, in what manner she has requited my attachment? could you believe 
her capable of spurning “a bosom which was all her own?” Ah! the cruel girl has 
sacrificed me tu a successful rival, a mercurial dapper little Broker in Fourth-street ; she 
met him the other night at a ball, she danced with him, and her killing eyes, which in 
hue and brilliancy looked like dissolved diamonds, cast smiling glances upon him, and 
spoke unutterable things to his sensations ; in fine, he has “‘ wooed and won” Julia.— 

e alone is in favour with her; she receives his letters, and has presented him with 
her fine portrait by Nagle, and other tokens of love.” ‘Are you sure of that,” inqui- 
red Corydon. ‘Sure? yes, 1 am as sure of it as that we are in this square; it is a 
fact founded on evidence “ strong as proofs of holy writ.” Would to heaven it was 
false! ButI renounce for ever women and love—never shall this heart be again sub- 
ject to their despotic dominion, though memory may sometimes, as Byron says, glad- 
den it with 


“The farewell beam of feeling past away.” 


As he concluded his bitter invectives and railleries against women, and love, the 
sweet cordia! drops with which kind heaven has mediated the most nauseous draught 
of life, they had reached the residence of Julia, who then happened to be in the 
balcony. ‘ Adieu, Corydon, I will go up to her and reproach her with her heartless 
conduct towards me.” 

““T perceive you are going out, Miss .”” “ Yes, my dear Norval, the day is so fine 
Iam going out to pay half a dozen of visits, and as a faithful squire, obedient to his 
‘lady fair,’ you will accompany me.” “There was atime, Madam, when my heart 
would bound with joy to have that honour; but now I cannot usurp the right of your 
favoured swain in Fourth-street.” “ What! jealous—so much the better; I hope that 
you will bear like a pilosopher the pangs of the ‘green-eyed monster.’” ‘ Cruel 
and cold hearted woman! why do you laugh at the torments to which you have doomed 
me; you should at least pity the misery in which your faithless love has involved me.” 
“You torment yourself—you are the dupe of a disordered imagination, Norval.”— 
“ What, I wonder, must I think of those letters, or that portrait?” ‘I have received 
no letters but from you, nor given my portrait to any person but yourself.” “Ah! 
I am alone guilty of the inexpiable crime of doubting your constancy,” exclaimed he, 
“which now comes out of the ordeal of my unkind suspicion, pure, white and unspot- 
ted, like refined guld out of the devouring crucible. alted excellence, thus, on my 
knees, I implore your pardon. O! my dearest Julia, you have raised my hopes from 
the depths of despair to the summits of bliss, and convinced me of the truth of Moore’s 
apophthegm, that when a woman loves, 





‘ She loves, and loves for ever.’ 
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LITERARY AND BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF IRISH AUTHORS AND 
ARTISTS.—No. XV. 


Sprancer Barry. 


* Who, with a soul, can nature’s pang endure, 
While Barry trembles in the tortur’d Moor ?” 


_ Spranger Barry, whose histrionic genius occupies the next niche to that of Garrick, 
in the temple of Melpomene, was born in Werburgh-street, in the city of Dublin, on 
the 20th of November 1719. 

_ His father was an eminent silversmith, in middling circumstances, and esteemed by 
his fellow-citizens as a man of considerable information and taste. He devoted him- 
self with indefatigable assiduity to the education of Spranger, whom after being duly 
qos, under the tuition of competent teachers, he sent to the university of 

ublin. But Spranger was not more than eighteen months in Trinity College, when 
his father became a bankrupt, and consequently his indigence necessitated him to re- 
move his son from the university before he had time to obtain his degree. In this un- 
propitious change of circumstances, he resolved to bring Spranger up to his own bu- 
siness. He was accordingly bound an apprentice to a friend of his father, with whom 
he patiently served out his term of five years, with the reputation of having conducted 
himself with moral rectitude, and of being a proficient in his art. He continued to 
work for nearly the period of a year with his late master, when he married a young 
lady of considerable fortune, which enabled him to open one of the most respectable 
jewellery shops in -Skinner Row.—His prosperous circumstances now, 1743, allowed 
him to revive the friendship which formerly subsisted between him and his fellow col- 
legians, Sheridan, Mossop and Diggs,* who were then the popular favourites of Mel- 
pomene in Dublin. Barry seeing the pomp of his friends while strutting on the stage 
as kings and heroes, and hearing the loud greetings of applause with which they were 
hailed, by fashionable audiences every night, could not help lamenting the obscurity 
of his own vulgar fate, ‘The consciousness of the talents which he possessed made 
him feel the disagreeableness of his situation, in the narrow arbit of a mechanical 
profession, with a keener acuteness of sensibility. His ambition could no longer brook 
the drudgery of a shop, so that he sold out his stock, in order that he might pursue 
unrestricted some literary or histrionic pursuit more congenial to his inclinations. 
After some meditation he resolved to enlist himself under the banners of those seduc- 
tive goddesses, Melpomene and Thalia, whose charms have so often attracted myriads 
of votaries from the substantial allurements of flattering commercial prospects, as 
well as from the cloistered seclusion of a college, and even in early life, from the 
reverential pursuit of the most hallowed studies. 

Barry was invited to take this step by his friend Sheridan, who was then manager 
of the Theatre Royal, Smock Alley, and well aware of the declamatory talents of our 
hero. The love of theatrical entertainment at this era, 1746, in Dublin, when the city 
was full of peers, senators, and wealthy merchants, was carried to the ardour of pas- 
sion. ‘ While music,” says Lady Morgan, “ excited at this period in Ireland the 
same enthusiasm, and was cultivated with more science, than when ‘in early Greece 
she sung,’” the Drama partook of the triumph. Two royal theatres and an Italian 

opera house, could scarcely supply the cravings of the public taste,—and an audience 
noted for its critical acumen, gave to the Irish stage a classical character, and deve- 
Joped a competition which drew forth candidates for dramatic fame even from the 
higher classes of society, conferring that respectability upon the members of the 
stage, which ought at all times to belong to a profession which holds so decided an 
influence over the morals and the manners of a nation.” 

The character he selected for his debut, on the Dublin boards, was the arduous and 
difficult one of Othello, in the vivid and matchless personation of which, he afterwards 
so effectually silenced criticism, and so indissolubly enchained the admiration of three 


kingdoms. 





* “ Barry, Sheridan, Mossop, Diggs, Daly, Crawford, and others of a more modern date, 
were all gentlemen of family, and members of the Irish University. They lived with their 
own class, and some of them went to court. The intimacy of Sheridan with successive Lords 
Lieutenant is recorded in the life of his celebrated wife, written and recently published by 
their accomplished granddaughter.”? 4 bsentecism. 
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— Pog of his person, the easy gracefulness of his deportment, and the 

Dee ony of his : silver voice, convinced the performers, at rehearsal, that the 

, nt would represent the noble Moor in a manner which would astonish the au- 

, dience, and constitute a new and memorable epoch in the history of the Dublin stage. 

he house was crowded to excess on the night of his first appearance. In the first act 

he sustained every scene, especially in the senate, with such traces of greatness, that 

Sheridan expressed to him, while behindthe scenes, his apprehension that he could not 

maintain such unrivalled excellence throughout the play. “ Never fear,” replied 
Barry, “as I crossed the Rubicon so easy I shall reach Rome in triumph.” 

In the second act he surpassed his most felicitous efforts in the first. 

He took entire possession of the part, and worked out, in a manner that happily 
combined the advantages of form, and other fine organic requisites with nature and 
effect, the conception of the passions and feelings with which Shakspeare endowed it. 
In his scene with Desdemona in Cyprus, after having been separated from her in a 
Storm at sea, he adapted his harmonious Voice, graceful attitude and romantic genius, 
to the creation of the real impassioned lover. ‘The illusion was completed when he 
rushed into her arms, articulating his transport of rapture in accents as soft and sweet 
as any Arcadian swain ever whispered in the ear of his shepherdess. 

“Oh! my soul’s joy! 

If after every tempest, come such calms,” &c. 
Here the sympathy of the entire audience was electrified and attracted. In the third 
act every passion that his scenes required of him to personify, was impressed with 
vitality, and carried through their proper and distinctive gradation of feeling and ex- 
pression, so as to affect tle nerves like the dulcet concord of Irish music. His scenes 
with Iago developed, still farther, the hidden treasures of his genius.—As the hypo- 
critics] deceiver worked upon the rising jealousy of Othello, his outpourings of al- 
ternate rage and love, and again his doubts of the justice of his suspicions, betrayed 
all the conflicting passions of his soul.—His delineation of the Moor’s heart-breaking 
agony,—of hopeless despair, and extinguished love, reached the very sublime of tra- 
gic expression, and effect. ‘In short, says a Dublin critic of that day, it was from 
first to last a gem of the noblest kind, which can be only defined by leaving every one 
at liberty to attach as much excellence to it as he can conceive, and then suppose 
Barry to have reached that point of perfection.” 
After such a brilliant achievement as this, nothing could retard his triamphal career 

j in the golden round of dramati: success. Othello was then for the first time presented 

‘ to the people of Dublin, who had looked upon the English Betterton as unrivalled in 
the part, under a new and dazzling phasis of character. ‘They now saw conception 
and execution felicitously blended to produce an impressive effect. ‘They saw a na- 
tural actor and not a distant imitator,—an eloquent declaimer, whose original style of 
acting was smooth, round, polished, and classical, like a marble statue,—self-supported 
and self-involved,—owing its resemblance of life to the truth of nature. . 

Indeed, the musical modulation of his voice, and the prepossessing manliness of his 

person, eminently qualified him to personate the hero and the lover. His appearance 
and speech in Othello, convinced the critics that Shakspeare intended such a man to 
win the heart of the gentle and graceful Desdemona. Those who had decried the 
great Bard for absurd inconsistency, in creating a reciprocal attachment between such 
characters as the black Othello and the fair and lovely Desdemona, were now per- 
suaded of the possibility of the passion; for in spite of colour, the “ silver-toned 
Barry,” in the Moor, became the secret wish of many a female heart, to which he 
communicated his feelings. There were, no doubt, manya charming dame, who 
silently exclaimed in the language of Desdemona— 


“¢ Would that Heaven had made me such a man.” 


Barry, by the magic of his representation, and the magnetic attraction of his expres- 
sion and attitude, demonstrated that Shakspeare drew all his characters from nature, 
and that mere colour could not be an insurmountable barrier to the romantic affection 
of the sympathetic heroine of the play, who tells us herself, with the most modest can- 
dour, “that she saw Othello’s visage through his mind.” His next performances, 
through every one of which his powers shone with increased refulgence, were Ham- 
let, Romeo, Jaffier, Altamont, Zanga, Richard and Lear. His rising reputation cast 
the halo of its splendid fame to London, and Garrick, to convince himself, by ocular 
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and auricular experience, whether the Irish critics overrated the talents of their 
countryman, set out for Dnblin. ‘The night the English Roscius had arrived in the 
Irish metropolis, Barry, for the third time, was to play Othello. In the outset, he de- 
livered the few sentences, “ it’s better as it is,’ which were wont to pass “ into thin 
air,” as they fell from the lips of other performers in such a modula ed tone of har- 
monious cadence, as fully convinced Garrick of the fascinating charm of his elocution. 
His entrance into the Senate chamber was light and graceful; it was an elegant, calm, 
and dignified movement that pictured “the noble qualities of the Moor.” But if 
Garrick wondered at this part of the performance, he was filled with astonishment and 
admiration, when he heard him address the Senate with a rhetorical charm of gesture, 
and an impressive power of elocution which displayed the very perfection of oratory. 
is modest recital of the “feats, broils and battles,” in which he had been engaged 
for Venice, evinced in a fine and delicate manner, the gallantry and virtue of the in- 
genuous and unsophisticated soldier. Garrick, after the curtain had dropped, shook 
both Barry’s hands, with the warmest ardour of friendship, and complimented him on 
i nation of Othello, in the most flattering terms of encomium. He wrote 
several letters to his friends in London, expressive of his admiration of Barry’s ta- 
lents ; in one of which, addressed to the celebrated Sterne, he says—“ Your country- 
man is the best lover I have ever seen on any stage; but nature seems to have formed 
him for gallant and heroic representations :—in his person he is above five feet eleven 
inches high, finely formed, and possessing a countenance in which manliness and sweet- 
ness of feature are happily blended.” 

The play selected by ; Monee for his benefit, at this time, was the Fair Penitent, in 
which Garrick personated Lothario; Sheridan, Horatio, and Barry, Altamont. Victor, 
who was present at this representation, in his history of the Dublin stage, records that 
Barry did not lose a ray of his former fame, by coming, thus, in the contact of com- 
parison, with the brightest luminary that ever shone on the British stage. “ ‘To see 
those three great men now in one play,” (says Victor, many years after that period) 
“ would be a pleasure greatly to be envied.” 

Garrick made liberal offers to our hero; but his having previously engaged with 
Lacey, Manager of the Drury Lane theatre, through the agency of his distinguished 
countryman, Macklin, prevented his acceptance of them. Prior to his visiting Lon- 
don, he played six nights in Cork, where he drew the largest houses that were ever re- 
membered to have assembled in that city. While in Cork he received the most 
friendly attention at the house of his relative, Sir Edward Barry, a gentleman at whose 
table Irish hospitality always maintained its proverbial character of profusive abund- 
ance, and attic delicacy. hen our hero arrived in London, his friend and couatry- 
man, Macklin, who was then in the full meridian of dramatic and histrionic fame, re- 
ceived him with all the affection of a brother. From the instruction of Macklin, 
Barry, it is said, derived important advantages, It is crue, that nature had been so 
prodigally lavish to the young tragic hierophant, especially in compass of voice, and 
grace of manner, that he wanted but little assistance from art; yet the advice of a 
consummate critic can serve the sublimest genius. At this time a spirit of rivalship 
existed between Covent Garden, where Garrick was enlisted by Rich, the then mana- 

r, and Drury Lane, under Lacey, and Macklin, the principal performer in the latter, 
ooked forward with pleasure to the period when he predicted Barry would success- 
fully dispute the palm of dramatic excellence with the Milo of the English stage. 
The rival tragedians were thus forced by the managers into the lists of competition ; 
they played all their principal characters against each other, with such genius and 

that the critics were divided in their opinion, and quite undecided to whom the 
guerdon of superiority should be awarded. 

It is, however, well known, that Garrick never personated Mark Anthony, Bajazet, 
Alexander, Othello, Zanga, Coriolanus, Jaffier, Castalio, Essex, or Orestes, after he 
had witnessed Barry in these characters. 

Barry had, it will be recollected, many obstacles to surmount in his arduous compe- 
tition with a popular performer, who was, then, the very ido} set up in the dramatic 
temple for the worship of naTionaL Presupice. Still with no support, but his own 
genius, and regardless of the fearful disadvantages that would have appalled any other 
performer, he courageously took the field, and succeeded in winning a wreath of re- 
nown, that shall never fade. ‘Towards the close of the season of 1748, Lacey and 
Garrick compromised their differences, and became joint managers of Drury Lane 
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Garrick’s and Barry’s fine acting for many nights, filled the coffers of Drury Lane, 
while it penetrated the hearts and charmed the souls of the largest audiences that ever 
congregated there, and divided the applauses of the town. After playing with Gar- 
rick on the Drury Lane boards, for some nights, Barry, through a pique arising from 
some slight difference that occurred between Lacey and him at a tavern, quitted this 
theatre, and went over to the opposition house. Here he wore no fetters,—as a full 
scope for displaying his powers was afforded him. Barry’s defection from “old Drury” 
was quickly followed by that of the Mesdames Cibber, and Woffington, and the cele- 
brated Quin. With such a powerful ceinforcement, Rich, the manager of Covent 
Garden, commenced the campaign under the most brilliant auspices. While Garrick 
had been manager here, he revived Romeo and Juliet, and it was the first play which 
was now represented. Barry’s Romeo, and Mrs. Cibber’s Juliet, realized the concep- 
tion, and identified the characters of Shakspeare. ‘The Apollo-like grace und —— 
of Barry; and the sylph-like beauty, maidenly innocence, and aerial lightness of Mrs. 
Cibber, combined their spells and created the most enchanting illusion that was, per- 
haps, ever witnessed on the stage. ‘The mellow harmony of his voice breathing the 
sigh of passion in “ in honied words,” would 

“ Have charm’d an angel into love.” 


Such was the effect produced by this performance, that the play was repeated for 
four successive nights with increasing attraction and applause. Garrick seeing the 
success of Romeo and Juliet at the upposition house, advertised in the daily papers of 
Saturday, that this popular play should be represented at his house on the ensuing 
Monday ; the part of Romeo by himself, and that of Juliet by Miss Bellamy. Rich, 
not to be taken by surprise, announced in the evening papers that Romeo and Juliet 
would be again repeated on the next Monday evening. 

Expectation arose to a high zenith, and all became impatient to see the “ tug of 
war” contested by the rival Greeks. ‘The two great competitors were now fairl 
pitted against each other; and the public had a fair opportunity of deciding on their 
merits. 

On the memorable night every nook, from the pit to the carpenter’s gallery, in both 
houses, was occupied ;—so intent was the interest created by this famous struggle of 
tragic powers. ‘I'he tragedy continued to be performed by the rival theatres for so 
many nights, that at length the public, notwithstanding the great trial of talents dis- 
played by the dramatic belligernnts, began to become weary of it, and to denounce 
both managers for sacrificing their amusement on the altar of private resentment and 
jealousy.—“ A beggarly account of empty boxes,” warned Garrick that it was high 
time to abandon the field of contention, and retreat from a struggle in which he cer- 
tainly lost much fame and profit. Among the numerable squibs, paragraphs, and lam- 
poons, with which the scribbling tribe assailed the managers for continuing Romeo and: 
Juliet so long in representation, in despite of the public voice, the following jeu 
d’ esprit, is attributed, by Arthur Murphy, to Garrick 

“ What's to-night?” says angry Ned, 
As up from bed he rouses ;— 

“ Romeo again!” and shakes his head; 

“ Ah! plague on both your houses !” 


But just as Garrick was on the point of striking his colours, the sudden illness of Mrs. 
Cibber, brought on by her great exertions in Juliet, for fifteen successive nights, fortu- 
nately enabled him to march out of the field withthe honours of war. When the contest 
on tho stages was thus terminated, the critics, among whom there was a discrepancy as 
distant as the poles, commenced fighting their battles, on philological grounds, overagain. 

The admirers of Barry strongly maintained that in beauty of person, and pictu- 
resque grace of action, he had the advantage of his rival; and that his lyre-toned 
voice, which breathed passion and feeling, enunciate! the amatory poetry of Shaks- 
peare, in the sweet and soft cadences of personified love. The partisans of Garrick, 
on the other hand, while they conceded to Barry the superiority of person, action and 
articulation, resolutely insisted that the former excelled the latter, in the two last acts, 
particularly in the tomb scene, where Romeo meets the County Paris, and holds his 
last and affecting interview with Juliet. 

The critical jurisprudence, however, of the present day, are unanimous in their 
opinion, that Barry as Romeo, Jaffier, Othello, Zanga, Mark Anthony, and Evander, 
(the latter expressly written for him by Murphy) was what Garrick undoubtedly had 
been in Richard, Lear, Iago, Hamlet, and Macbeth, unrivalled, and inimitable. 
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Garrick and Barry about this period, 1757, exchanged the olives of peace and re- 
conciliation with each other, and in company with Woodward, set out on a theatrical 
excursion to Dublin, where the stage was then in the noon-tide splendour of its 
glory, illuminated by the talents of a Garrick, a Barry, a Mossop, a Sheridan, a Mack- 
lin, a Woodward, as well as the Mesdames Cibber, Yates, Wotfiungton, Dancer, 
(afterwards Mrs. Barry) and Clive, which formed as bright a constellation as ever 
shone in the dramatic horizon. 

While these great stars were shining in Dublin, a new tragedy, entitled Virginia, 
from the pen of the Rev. Wituiam Crisp, a native of Cork,* was produced, and sus- 
tained with all the powers of Messrs. Garrick, Barry, Mossop, and Mrs. Yates. Mr. 
Garrick enacted Virginius, Mossop Appius, and Barry that of Lucius, the lover of Vir- 
ginia, This tragedyt was played with undiminished interest for ten successive nights 
to the attractions of which the impressive acting of the Mesdames Yates and Dancer, 
(the latter personated Marcia) added great effect. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





IRISH TOPOGRAPHY, NO. XI. 
Tue County or Kivxenny. 


“ All hail to Kilkenny ! most charming of places, 
The haunt of the muses, the loves and the graces! 
Where beauty appears like a bright leading star, 
To beam on mankind, who collect from afar— 
Assembling together the gay and the grave, 
Each social endearment to give and receive ; 
In spite of the Union that wheedles away, 
Our peers and our commons through Britain to stray. 
Lures Ormond to quit the respectable seat, 

Where his ancestors liv’d so belov’d and so great. 
The girls and the boys of Kilkenny have long 
Tun’d Erin’s sweet harp, and enraptur’d her song ; 
Tradition proclaims it so pleasant and good, 

‘ The air without fog, and the water no mud.’ 

And all must allow ’tis no fiction or joke, 

. ‘ The pavement is marble, the fire without smoke ;’ 

No matter if clouds ever darken the skies, 
The gloom is d.spell’d by the women’s bright eyes.” ——ATELNsov. 





The rich and prolific county of Kilkenny is bounded on the north by the Queen’s 
county, on the east by Wexford, on the south by Waterford, and on the west by Tip- 


* * England had to open a running account with Ireland for dramatic contributions when 
her own resources, by being too largely drawn upon, nearly became bankrupt; and literary 
Europe stood indebted to Irish wit, fancy, and humour, for the richest treats, which render 
the leisure of the learned delectable, and the amusement of the idle instructive. From the 
middle of the seventeenth century to something more than the middle of the eighteenth, she 
produced almost al! the best dramatic writers on the British stage: Congreve, Howard, 
Southerne, Steele, Farquhar, Orrery, Tate, Concanen, Dobbs, Bickerstaff, Brook, Phillips, 
Kelly, Centlivre, Griffiths, Jepson, Murphy, Macklin, O’Hara, Crisp, West, Jones, Gold- 
smith, Sheridan, Mc’ Nally, &c. &c.."—Lady Morgan. 

+t We think Mr. Sheridan Knowles is materially indebted to the tragedy of Dr. Crisp. It 
is impossible to pursue a beaten track without carrying away some of the earth. But more 
of this anon, in our biography of Dr.Crisp. The language of the dialogue in Virginia is 
more eloquent, the fable better conducted, and fuller of interesting situations, than Knowle’s 
Virginius, which is miserably bare and bald in diction and sentiment. Dr. Crisp’s tragedy 
was first performed in Drury Lane, of which we have read the following anecdote in the Life 
of Garrick. “The Rev. Mr. Crisp, of Cork, who wrote the play, seems to have been a 
scholar and a man of taste. He was related to, or patronized by Lord Coventry. His 
Countess, the celebrated beauty of that day, as Garrick often related, drove to his house, and 
seut in word, that she had a m t's busi He went to the side of the carriage, when 
she said, “* There, Mr. Garrick, I put into your hands a play, which the best judges tell me 
will do honour to you and the author.’’—It was not necessary for her to say more :-—* those 
eyes that tell us what the sun is made of,’ had all the power of persuasion and even of com- 
mand; the manager obeyed as if she had been a tenth Muse, and prepared the play with the 
utmost celerily.’’ 
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perary. Kilkenny, which is as agricultural a county as any in Ireland, in consequence of 
the fructuous fertility of its soil, always rewarding the labour of the husbandman, is 
thirty-eight miles long, and eighteen broad, and contains a population of one hundred 
and ten thousand souls. It possesses oinety-six parishes, nine Baronies, and fourteen 
post towns, viz, Kilkenny, Callan, Thomastown, Gowran, Knocktopher, Ballyragget, 
Johnstown, Gore’s Bridge, Freshford, Graig, Innistioge, Durrow, Piltown and Castle- 
Comer. 

The Milesian Septs, who were lord’s of the soil at the period of Henry’s invasion, 
were O'Gloherny, O‘Cealy, O‘Shillilan, O‘Gorman, Mc Namara, O‘Dwyer, Fitzpatrick, 
and O‘Brennan. ‘l'his county derives its name from St. Canice, (or Kenny,) the fa- 
mous abbot of .dughavoe, who flourished in the sixth century, and was the founder of 
a Friar’s cell, A. D. 541, on the site of which Felix O’Dallany, Bishop of Ossory, in 
1180, built the present Cathedral of Kilkenny.* St. Kieran, however, was the first 
Bishop of Ossory. He, according to Colgan, Ware and Harris, preached the gospel 
of Christ to the Irish, long before the mission of St. Patrick. and erected the Cathedral 
of the See of Ossory, at Seir Kieran, in Ely O‘Carroll, now called the King’s county, 
about the middle of the fourth century. 

The road from the town of Athy to the borders of the county of Kilkenny, passes 
through a succession of beautiful domains, as rich and varied as any that Ireland can 
boast of. As the traveller advances, the country gradually developes the finest land- 
scape attractions that can be imagined. Wood, dale, and pastoral hills, with decora- 
ted lawns and elegant houses, court the eye on every side. The house and domain of 
Shanekill, the residence of that liberal landlord and impartial magistrate, Nicnovas 
Avyiwarp, Esq. form fine features in the aspect of the landscape. On approaching 
Castle Comer, within eight miles of Kilkenny, the situation and romantic appearance 
of the residence of the late dowager Countess of Ormond. impart to that town, which is 
neat and flourishing, and pleasantly situated on the banks of the ergs Dynan, an 
air of rural beauty. It is in the vicinity of Castle Comer, that the celebrated and 
inexhaustible coal mines which furnish in such vast quantities, and afford such a source 
of wealth tothe Ormond and Wandesford families, the smokeless Kilkenny Coal, are so 
spiritedly worked. ‘The revenue derived by Viscount Wandesford alone, from these pro- 
lific mines,amounts to twelve thousand per annum. This town, though small, is tastefull 
built. Its chief edificial ornaments are, the Protestant Church, Roman Catholic Chapel, 
Market House and Barrack. ‘The inhabitants of Castle Comer are distinguished for 
their industry and patriotism, and their contributions in the hour of need, to that great 
treasury of freedom, the Catholic rent, entitle them to praise from the Irish historian 








* Canick, a holy and learned abbot, after whom this tewn and county are called, was 
born on the banks of the Nore, near the city. So remarkable was he for piety and learning, 
that he was reputed of all men, to be as well a mirror of the one as a paragon of the other. 
He journeyed into England in order to diffuse the blessings of religion among the Saxons.— 
After converting many, he went to Rome to give an account of his mission to the sovereign 
Pontiff. The holy father wus so pleased with his address, zeal and piety, that he consecrated 
him Bishop of Ossory. Upon the return of St. Canice from Italy to his native country, he 
established himself in the territory of Ossory, in the south of Leinster, where he was held 
in great veneration by all the chief persons of the country, particularly by Fitzpatrick, the 
Prince who gave the saint portions of ground, in many villages, where he established cells 
and monasteries. His principal abode, however, he fixed at Aughavoe, where he founded 
an extensive abbey, after having left disciples as his successors, in all the abbeys he had 
erected, he returned to his favourite cell in Kilkenny, where he died, in the seventy-second 
year of his age, A. D. 599; and his shrine and relics were preserved therein for nearly eight 
hundred years after his death. The Euglish historian, Camden, in writing of Kilkenny, says, 
“ Thé Nore floweth beside Kilkenny, which signifies in Irish, the cell ef St. Canice, This 
abbot appears to have been both learned and pious, and deserving of the renown he has 
gained for his memory,” ARCHDALL. 


“ The shrine and relics were lost in the great conflagration, which consumed the entire town 
of Kilkenny, A. D. 1355.”? Dr. Burxe’s His. Dom. 


‘¢ He wrote the life of St. Columb, and several hymns in his*praise,” 
Ware’s BisHors, 
Vou. I1.—29. 
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and topographer. The Rev. Nicnotas Suzarman, the Roman Catholic Priest of that 
town, is not more eminent for his piety and erudition, than for his urbanity of manner 
and generous hospitality. Ata short distance beyond Castle Comer, on the road to 
Kilkenny, are the picturesque domain and modern mansion of Lisna Finch, romantic- 
ally situated on the sloping banks of the Dynan, a limpid river that rises near old 
Leighlin, in the county of Carlow, and alter a meandering course, empties it waters 
into the Nore, in the vicinity of Kilkenny. 

The undulating country which extends from Castle Comer to Ballyragget, opens on 
every side charming prospects that bring to view the most animated scenery of groves, 
vales, mansions and wide pastoral fields, on which all the rural deities seem to have 
shed their benignant influence Battyraccer isa small, bul an improving town, pleas- 
antly seated on the banks of the limpid river Nore, from either side of which the streets 
rise amphitheatrically, up the acclivities of wood-crowned heights. The bridge that 
spans the Nore here is an excellent aquatic structure. The Protestant church, Roman 
Catholic chapel, and other private erections, are creditable additions to the architective 
importance of thistown. ‘The vicinity of Ballyragget is truly charming. ‘The exten- 
sive domains of the Earl of Kilkenny, and of ‘Thomas Cavannagh, Esq. (the latter the 
successor of the late Lord Dunboyne, the Roman Catholic bishop of Cork,who made such 
a munificent bequest to the College of Maynooth, present in their antique towers, 
feudal groves of majestic oaks, walled deer-parks and emerald lawns, enchased with 
crystalline streams and pellucid fish-ponds, all that is romantic and beautiful in 
natural and artificial landscape scenery. If the stranger, attracted to Ballvragget by 
its rural blandishments, should visit the patriarchal abode of the Catholic pastor, the 
Rev. Joun Gorman, he will experience the unaffected poiliteness and kind hospitality 
for which that venerable and pious gentléman is eminently proverbial. ‘lhe princely 
residence of that popular gentleman, who as a patriot and a magistrate, has endeared 
himself to the gratitude of Ireland, and inscribed in letters of light the name of 
Pierce Burver on the emblazoned banner of Catholic Emancipation, adorns with its 
castles, manors and garden, an expansive portion of the environs of Ballyragget.— 
The Honourable Pierce Butler, the true friend of his country and the steady supporter 
of O'Connell, is the brother of Lord Kilkenny, to whose title and estates he is soon 
likely to succeed, as the Earl bas been for some years confined in a lunatic asylum.— 
A short distance from Ballyragget, on the road to Kilkenny, the traveller beholds the 
ruins of a castle and a monastery, Beyond the ruins the picturesque damain and 
fine new marble mansion of Jenkinstown, arrests the admiration of the traveller. ‘This is 
the handsome residence of Mason Bryay, a gentleman who has, on innumerable 
occasions, displayed patriotic virtues that shall shine out with unextinguishable lustre 
in the annals of Ireland. 

From Major Bryan’s demesne, there is a cross rozd leading through a highly culti- 
vated country, to the village of Durrow, which is a remarkable place in consequence 
of the historic association which is connected with it. This little town belonged tor- 
merly to the Queen’s county ; but in the reign of Richard II. the Butlers, who were 
then carrying on a predatory warfare with the Fitzpatricks, the hereditary Princes of 
Ossory, took possession of Durvew by force of arms, after making captives in a ren- 
contre, of two of the Milesian proprietors, on whom, in the Jawless vengeance of 
the feudal tyranny which then existed, they inflicted the punishment of an ignomini- 
ous death, at the Castle of Kilkenny. In the reign of Henry IV. the Earl of Ormond 
procured an act of parliament to make this portion of the estates of the Fitzpatricks, 
a part and parcel of his Earldom in Kilkenny. 

The castle and romantic domain of Viscount Ashbrook, situated near this town, 
possess all those attributes of antique architecture and scenery, which characterize 
the residences of the feudal nobles of Ireland. 

Contiguous to this place, at the distance of four miles south of Ballyragget,is the pretty 
and romantic village of Freshford, embosomed in a valley, round which the Nore 
sweeps its limpid currents. ‘The houses are built of brick, and the streets are wide 
and well paved. Thechurch, (now the place of the Protestant worship,) and monas- 
tery, at present a pile of ruins, of Freshford, were erected by St. Laetan, who was 
the first abbot of Durrow, A. D. 610. On the arch over the principal portal of the 
abbey, there is a finely insculptured inscription, in the ancient Irish character, which, 
for want of Irish type, we must give in English letters—‘ 4odos Mc Roen ocas cuce 
eneab-docum doiamrac cuirce-acos dor eacleag amarc mearg use acos elar sni deorsoich 
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en argis.* ‘The domains and houses of Sir William B, De Montmorency, and of Sir 
Richard St, George, impart beauty and elegance to the aspect of the country. The 
road from Freshford to Urlington runs through several ornamented domains, partic- 
ularly the romantic manor grounds of Johnstown, whose sylvan scenery would invite 
poets and lovers to muse and linger there. Adjoining Johnstown is the famous spa 
of Ballyspellan, whose chalybeate and mineral waters Dean Swift has celebrated in 
immortal verse. 

Urlington is a beautiful hamlet village, that is only separated from the borders of 
Tipperary by a small stream that constitutes the boundary line, at this point between 
Leinster and Munster, After leaving Urlington, the traveller is detighted by the en- 
chanting scenery of the suburbs of the city of Kilkenny. 

The scenery which encircles Kilkenny in a floral girdle of variegated beauty, has 
been often extolled by foreigners, in the loftiest strains of eloquence, and Jauded in the 
inspired effusions of native and wandering poets. The villas, groves, valleys, vistas, 
gardens, grottos, terraces, manors, arbours, brooks and rivers, which beautify this ro- 
mantic vicinity, might have been imagined by a Dante as the enchanting pleasure 
grounds, in whose bosom the temple of Felicity stood, in paradise. ‘The breadth and 
brightness of the river Nore, winding circuitously through this delightful scenery, 
impart a beautiful freshness and vividness of colour, to the verdure among which it 
so musically flows; and while thus giving splendour to the grass, and glory to the 
flower, its shining and mirrory waves, reflect the pinnacles of abbeys and hoary cathe- 
drals, and the grey turrets of Ormond Castle, as well as ivy-tapestried walls, moul- 
dering ruins, 

“ And towers that touch the stars, and domes 
Pillared with sable marble, whence 
Tall spires and lofty steeples spring.” 


Though Kilkenny at present is as elegant an inland city as any in Ireland, command- 
ing, as it does, the most beautiful of positions, and presenting a view of the magnifi- 
cence of modern architecture, commingled with the ponderous fragments of “ grey 
antiquity,” still its high arched cloisters, chasmed walis and long aisles, in which bro- 
ken pillars stand here and there, like mummies in the niches of Egyptian tombs ; as 
well as the mouldering mausoleums and mutilated crosses that affection raised over the 
ashes of the dead, must afford every Irishman like ourself, who feels a melancholy 
satisfaction on reading in these affecting ruins, which tyranny has left us as evidences 
of our wrongs, the sad story of our misfortunes, and the epitaphs of the virtue, brave- 
ry and sanctity of our heroic, but pious ancestors, more interest and attractions than 
modern mansions in their pillared state. The fallen churches, dilapidated abbeys, and 
castellated wrecks of Kilkenny, recall the glory, patriotism and piety of the golden 
age of our country—they urouse in the mind of sensibility, historic associations and 
proud recollections, which unlock the fountain of national sympathy, and tend to con- 
nect the links of memory, with the patriotic ties of the Irish heart. Here are stupen- 
dous ruins, “time honoured monuments,” full as sublime and affecting as those 
which Irish absentee gentlemen go so far from home to see, in foreign climes. 

The name of Kilkenny is formidable in Irish history; it has a spell to conjure up 
reminisences of the past triumphs and the demolished grandeur, which, “in days of 
other times” illuminated her sons with the rays of genius, and the refulgence of that 
fame in which the “ unforgotten brave” encircle their memory, when they gallantly 
defend their liberties and their homes! 

The very sight of this Nore-borne city, is calculated to make a patriot of an apos- 
tate, to steep the mind in national romanticism, and to give a colour, form and tone 
to the feelings, and raise the first cherished prepossessions and illusive dreams of 
childhood to the zenith of imaginary reality, in the sunny sphere of delightful remem- 
brance. The monuments of Kilkenny are not the monuments of her baseness or 
imbecility ; they are, on the contrary, the mementos of. her valour, sanctity and her 
courage. But it is time to emerge out of the reflective mood into which we have been 
led by a sadly pleasing train of associations. 





* The meaning of the inscription, as well as we can give it in a translation, is as follows :— 
“ The clergyman and chief, M’Roen, bestowed on this church the surrounding glebe of arable 
land ; and over the door placed this stone, to remain for ages a true token of the gift; with 
which is also given, the land, slaves and tribute. 
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The marble-paved city of Kilkenny is enthroned on the romantic river Nore, at the 
distance of seventy-two English miles from the city of Dublin, in a south-west direc- 
tion. By a census taken by order of the Catholic Association, in 1827, the population 
of this city consisted of 24,280 souls. Several of the private houses are elegantly 
built of marble, which, with the spaciousness and regularity of the streets, impart an 
air of grandeur and elegance to the appearance of the city. Kilkenny, which was 
once strongly fortified, and encompassed with a bastioned wall, is divided into two 
parts—the ancient portion is called “ Irishtown,” and the modern, “ High town.” It has 
been long famed for having fire without smoke, water without mud, and air without 
fog.* James I. through the interest of Lord Ormond, gave Kilkenny a charter of in- 
corporation—it is governed by a mayor, recorder and sheriff, and sends one member 
to parliament. The present representative is John Doherty, Esq., a gentleman who 
has not yet acquired much senatorial fame. 

The cathedral, which was originally built on the site of St. Canice’s cell, by Bishop 
O’Dullany, A. D. 1180, is a superb pile, which is remarkable for the beauty and 
lightness of its gothic architecture. Seated on a gently sloping eminence, it com- 
mands a fine and diversified prospect of the out-stretched city, and of the picturesque 
scenery that embellishes the sylvan banks of the serpentine Nore. We observed 
before, that the original cathedral of Ossory, the first fane ever erected to the honour of 
the Christian creed in Ireland, was built by St. Kieran. A. D. 401, at Sagir in the 
King’s county. Bishop O’Dullany, dying A. D. 1202, without having completed the 
cathedral in Kilkenny, his successor, Bishop St. Leger, devoted his time and money 
to the noble undertaking of finishing the Christian temple of St. Canice, which he 
nearly accomplished before his death. His successor to the Episcopal throne, Richard 
Ledred, imbibed the laudable spirit of St. Leger with the possession of his mitre.’ He 
enlarged the nave and choir, beautified the portico with marble pillars, and filled the 
immense gothic windows with gorgeously stained glass, which delineated in unfading 
colours, several interesting scenes from the bible, and the lives of the saints. ‘These 
** storied windows” remained in their pristine perfection and beauty, until they were 
broken by the plundering myrmidons of the arch destroyer of irish monuments, 
Cromwell, who in the vile spirit of his fanaticism, caused the cathedral to be con- 
verted into a stable for the horses of his army ! Bishop David Hacket, in 1478, employed 
at his own expense, some of the most eminent architects and sculptors in the kingdom, 
to embellish St. Canice’s with all the splendour of their arts. It was this prelate who 
built the arch of the steeple, which is considered a fine specimen of the strength and 

cauty of the Saxon arch. 

Bishop Hacket died A. D. 1478, and his remains were interred near the great marble 
altar, in the cathedral. The next in succession in the prelacy of Ossory, was Oxiver 
CaNTWELL, a very learned and liberal ecclesiastic, who conferred great benefits on 
Kilkenry. He at his own expense built a marble bridge over the Nore, as well as a 
large market-house for the convenience of the citizens, which still remain as monu- 
ments of his munificence. Under his memorable and auspicious episcopacy, orna- 
mental and durable architecture was carried to great perfection in the improvements 
of the city. He made a journey to London, and obtained from Henry VII. a royal 

atent of immunities for Kilkenny, which invested the citizens with plenary privi- 
eges. This excellent prelate, who was equally distinguished for piety and taste, 
added a new peristyle of marble to the cathedral, and appropriated the church of St. 
Mella and its possessions to the vicars choral of St. Canice’s. He also improved and 
beautified the episcopal palace. In fine, Bishop Cantwell possessed a munificence and 
taste that would well become the most eminent of the Medicean popes. Death, in 


* In Holinzhed’s Chronicle we find the following notice of Kilkenny.—“ Kitkewnrp is the 
fairest upland towne in Ireland; it is parted into the High Towne and Irlsh Towne; the 
inhabitants say that their coale produceth.no smoke, and that their air is free from mists, and 
their water from mud. The’ towne is named Kilkennie, of a holy abbot called Kanicus, 
borne in the county of Kilkenny. This prelat, being in his suckling years fostered, through 
the providence of God, with the milk of a cow, and baptised and bishoped by one Luracus, 
thereto by God’s special appointment deputed, grew in tract of time to such devotion and 
learning, as he was reputed of all to be a pattern of piety and erudition. He afterwards 
travelled, by consent of his fellow monks, to Rome; and in Italie he gave such manifest 
proofs of his sanctitie, as to this day, in some parts thereof, he is highlie renowned.” 
Ving Wane, Cotcan anv SHeEr, 
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February, 1526, deprived religion of one of her most brilliant ornaments—literature 
and arts of a noble souled patron, and the city of Kilkenny of her best benefactor.— 
He was buried in the black abbey, where the remains of his tomb still exist. Miles 
Fitzgerald, of the illustrious family of Kildare, succeeded in the See of Ossory, in 
1627. He appropriated all his hereditary property to the improvement and decoration 
of thé cathedral. He erected a magnificent episcopal throne in the church, and 
furnished the steeple “ with a ring,” says Ware, “of six fine bells, which weighed 
seventy hundred and a half avoirdupois.”* He caused an immense marble cross, 
embellished with basso-relievos of the saints Kieran, Patrick and Canice, to be set up 
on a high pyramidical column in the market-square, which remained in all its monu- 
mental grandeur, until the ruthless vandal, Cromwell, caused it to be demolished. — 
Bishop Fitzgerald died of a broken heart, A. D. 1550, in consequence of having* to 
surrender all his abbeys to the agents of the lascivious despot, Henry VIII. That 
exemplary prelate was interred in the abbey of Innistioge. 

The virtuous Fitzgerald was succeeded by John Bale, a native of the county of 
Suffolk, England, who had been suspended in his clerical fanctions for immorality, by 
Leo, arch-bishop of York. Not having any authority from the pope, the inhabitants 
of Kilkenny would not suffer him to enter their city. He retired to Dublin, from 
whence, after a residence of six months, he fled, as soon as he heard of the accession 
of Queen Mary. During his passage to England, the vessel that bore him was cap- 
tured by German pirates who carried him and the rest of his fellow-passengers to 
Barbary, where they were all sold as slaves. When Elizabeth ascended the English 
throne, this profligate priest was released through the intercession of the Queen, and 
presented by her chaste majesty with the rich prebend of Canterbury, in the possession 
of which he died. John ‘Yhonory, a native of Kilkenny, and prior of Innistioge, in 
pursuance of the pope’s bull, was consecrated in the abbey of Innistioge, A. D. 1553, 
by the arch-bishops of Dublin and Cashel, Bishop of Ossory. ‘This prelate adorned 
his native city with several architective ornaments. He repaired the black abbey and 
made various improvements and additions in the cathedral. During his prelacy, a 
gang of thieves broke into the cathedral, and carried off the sacred vessels, and the 
golden crosier of Bishop Fitzgerald. . He caused a fair copy of the charter of his 
cathedral to be engrossed on vellum,“ which otherwise,” says Sir James Ware, 
“ would have perished.” ‘This venerable document, bearing the signature and seal of 
Bishop ‘Thonory, is still preserved in the archives of St. Canice’s. Bishop Thonory was 
the last Catholic prelate that officiated in the cathedral of Kilkenny; for Christopher 
Gaffney, the prebendary of Tipperary recanted from his religion, when Queen Eliza. 
beth promoted him to the see of Ossory. The Catholic prelate died, A. D. 1565, 
ard was ioterred in the abbey of Kells, in this county. 

It is not our object, in this article, to expatiate on those historical events which, in 
due time we shall amply illustrate elsewhere, connected with Kilkenny ; but in justice 
to the gallant ancestors of its present enlightened and patriotic citizens, and to con- 
tribute an humble ray to the glory of their memory, we shall briefly state, that Crom- 
well did not encounter, during his predatory ravages in Ireland, a more heroic and 
resolute resistance, than that which the unshaken bravery and devoted spirit of the 
inhabitants, under the command of the Earl of Casltehaven, and the valiant Sir 
Walter Butler, opposed to him, A. D. 1650, in the two fierce, but fruitless assaults 
which he made on the city. Notwithstanding that the garrison and inhabitants were 
sadly reduced by a species of plague which then raged within the wails, and confined 
the Earl to his bed; and that the vile mayor held a traitorous correspondence with 
Cromwell, still Sir Walter’s chivalric defence extorted from the tyrant honorable terms 


*« The first bell erected in Ireland, was given by St. Patrick to St. Kieran, which he 
put up in his church at Sagir, (then the cathedral of Ossory,) in the fifth century.— 
Primam in Hibernia Campanam opinor cymbalum illud fuisse quod sanctus Patricius sancto 
Kearano Sagirensi traditum,”’ &c. O’FLaHERTY. 

‘¢ Bells of course are of a more ancient date in this country than in England, as Bede 
says that they were not used in that kingdom, until the latter end of the seventh century, 
when Irish bell-founders, sent over by the arch-bishop of Dublin, set them up in the Cathe- 
dral of York.” Smey’s KiLKEnwy. 

*¢ Mervyn Archdall, in his history of the monasteries, says, that St. Sinel, bell-founder to 
St. Patrick, who died A. D. 548, and is buried in the abbey of Armagh, cast 403 bells for the 
Jrish churches.” LanaGay. 
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of capitulation. Cromwell and his brigands, to compensate themselves in some 
degree for losing, in consequence of this treaty, the spoils which they had promised 
themselves in Ormond castie, seized on all they could carry off, in the cathedral, 
and in the diabolical spirit of their gothic depredation, mutilated the altars, broke the 
tombs, disfigured the statues, and demolished the organs.* 

The cathedral was suffered to remain in the shattered state in which Cromweil left 
it, until the celebrated traveller, Dr. Pococke, was in 1756, promoted to the bishopric 
of Ossory. This prelate being an excellent scholar, and a man of liberal and enlight- 
ened views, immediately after his induction, proceeded to restore, as far as he could, 
the venerable temple of St. Canice to its pristine architectural magnificence. Before 
his translation to Meath, he carried his praise-worthy intention so far into effect, as to 
new model and adorn the choir, enlarge the aisles, repair the roof, and to cover the 
communion table with a beautiful purple velvet, exquisitely figured, and embroidered 
witha rich gold Jace, over which he placed an elegant Italian picture, spiritly repre- 
senting, in animated and brilliant colours, a Glory surrounded by Cherubs. It re- 
mained for Bishop Hamilton, in 1797, to finish the noble designs of his talented and 
tasteful predecessor. Under the plastic superintendence of Bishop Hamilton, the cathe- 
dral of St. Canice almost recovered its primeval splendour of architecture and 
sculpture. If it is not equal in magnitude, it is certainly superior in the classic elegance 
of architectare, to any other cathedral in the kingdom of Ireland. This unique pile 
preserves in its mass and details, that impressive awfulness and solemnity of aspect, 
which can only be reflected by gothic architecture. 

St. Canice’s cathedral is built of hewn marble, in the form of a cross, whose length 
from east to west is two hundred and twenty-six feet, and the breadth of the cross, or 
transepts, from north to south, one hundred and twenty-three feet. ‘The facade is 
adorned with a pediment, supported by a Doric colonnade of Kilkenny marble, whose 
entablature and frieze are finely ornamented with mouldings and bas-reliefs. ‘The 
dark marble pillars of the three aisles give an air of the antique to the interior. Each 
of these aisles receives a profusion of light, from four large gothic windows. The 
steeple and spire, which resemble a pyramidical obelisk, rest upon four massy marble 
pillars, reared in the centre of the transept, which with the columns that support the 
roof of the spacious nave and intervening arches, form an arcade of a very imposing 
appearance. The principal steeple, which Swift, when at college in Kilkenny, deno- 
minated the ‘‘ the stumpy steeple,” is no doubt deficient in proportionate height, which 
is agreat draw-back from the grandeur of perspective effect in this structure. The 
intuitive eye of Bishop Pococke, when reviewing this Basilica at a glance, discerned 
the incongruity, and in order to make the steeple harmonize with the architectural 
symmetry of the rest of the building, he resolved to have it taken down; but on con- 
sulting Mr. Robertson, the architect, he ascertained to his regret, that the arch and pillar 
sustaining the belfry, were not competent to bear the pressure of an additional weight. 
On the western extremity of the structure there are two sleader spires, sheeted with cop- 

r, which rise to a considerable elevation. The choir is finished in an elegant style ; it is 

urnished with two organs, and contains the richly padded and splendidly draped pew of 
the Ormond family. e could fill the entire In1sa Sureip with a description of the 
imposing sepulchra! monuments which are to be seen in this cathedral and cemetery ; 
but space forbids an amplified detail. ‘The first toinb that arrests attention, by the 
magnificence of its architecture and sculpture, is that of Lord Mountgarret, (one of the 
Ormond family,) who died, A. D. 1649. On the altar of the sarcophagus, there are 
marble effigies of the Viscount and bis lady, most ingeniously sculptured. ‘The 
inscription attributes to the noble pair “every virtue under heaven.” ‘The tomb of 
Michael Cox, Protestant arch-bishop of Cashel, which isin the choir, is a chaste and 
elegant structure, consisting of a pyramidical pedestal, from which an Egyptian 
Obelisk of white marble springs. On the pediment of the obelisk there is a bas-relief 
of great prominence, representing religion weeping over an urn. Near the apex, are 
insculptured the archiepiscopal arms of Cashel, and the mitre of an arch-bishop.— 
Arch-bishop Cox died in 1779. The grand mausoleums of the Marquis of Ormond, 





* Among many other monumerts destroyed in the cathedral by the order of Cromwell, were 
St.. Kiéran’s marble chair, and the exquisitely stained glass that once filled the east window, 
which appeared so precious in the eyes of the Pope’s nuncio, Renuccini, that he offered 
Bishop Roth seven hundred pounds for it, (a great sum in those days,) in order to send it to 
Italy. ANTIQUITIES OF KILKEYNY. 
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of Sir Denis Pack, of the Count Walter Lawless, (to whose military fame we shall 
do justice in our history of the Irish Brigade,) of the Powers; of Bishops Walshand 
Otway, of the Rev. Dr. Shee, of Alderman Murpby, and of the Stoughtons and Kellys, 
would require an amplitude of description, which our limits will not allow us to afford. 
The most impressive monument, however, in the cathedral, is that of the famous 
Bishop Roth, who in 1650 was vice-primate of Ireland, and Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Ossory. It is the work of an Italian artist, of whose skill in architecture and 
sculpture it is a beautilul specimen. Like a richly wrought urn of precious ore, unri- 
valled in workmanship and elegance, it fills the mind with admiration. The historical 
recollections this sepulchral edifice recalls, the national feelings it inspires, the stri- 
king moral it inculcates, should be painted in the poetic eloquence of Lady Morgan. 
The Roth monument, of which we shall give a comprehensive description, in the 
biography of the celebrated prelate whose virtues it commemorates, is compesed of 
black marble, rising to a high elevation like a Druidical altar from a plinth, whose 
base is ornamented with ovolo and cavetto mouldings. The foliage, metopes, and 
basso-relievos of the frieze, cornice, and architrave, display the finest execution of 
sculpture. Adjoining the cathedral, stands the hoary round tower of St. Canice, 
which is in such a state of preservation as to bid fair for an existence of many 
fature ages. It has nobly braved the assaults of the time and tempest of twelve cen- 
turies. In our description of the round towers of Ireland, which we have given in 
the course of this work, the reader will find the dimensions of this bollow pillar. 

The Bishop’s Palace, contiguous to the cathedral, with which it communicates by 
an arcaded passage, is a small but a tasteful edifice, that is beautiful in design, and 
masterly in architectural execution. 

‘The name of the present Protestant Bishop, who, alas! is not a Pococxe in talent, 
piety or liberality of sentiment, is Fowxer, an intolerant Brunswick priest, “a fat, 
cily man of God,” more conversant with the poetry of Ovid and Propertius, than with 
the canons of Burnet, or the theology of {sone A Taylor ;—and who, if common 
fame speaks truth, has plucked much of the forbidden fruit of illicit love, and raised 
in his amatory devotion, more altars to Venus than to Minerva. The ancient feudal 
residence of the Ormonds, with its castle, garden, promenades, park and stables, 
occupies a large area on the banks of the “ blue-billowed Nore.” Ormond castle, on the 
site of which the present Marquis is now erecting a palladian palace, on which he pre. 
poses to expend one hundred thousand pounds sterling, was built by Theobald Butler,* 
A. D. 1195, on the spot where the English had vanquished O’Ryan, the chieftain and 
proprietor of the soil. Situated near the vertex of a conical eminence, guarded by a 
fosse and washed on the north east by thegrapid rolling Nore, and defended by a high 
and towered wall on the opposite point, it commanded the city like a fortress." The 
castle to which several of the Earls of Ormond, during succeeding centuries, made 
additions, was a few vears ago a huge feudal pile, 


* The annals of the Irish peerage do not record a more fortunate family, if we except the 
Wellesleys, than the Butlers. Throughout every reign, from Henry the II. to George IV. 
they have contrived to make their politics subservient to their interest; and even the Duke 
of Ormond, * the glory and the shame’’ of the Butlers, sent in, like some of the treacherous 
marshals of Napoleon, his adhesion to the vile regicide (Cromwell,) of his unfortunate bene- 
factor. ‘* None benefited more largely (says Lord Anglesey, in his letter to Lord Castle- 
haven) by what was called the rebellion of 1641, than the house of Ormonde. 

The Duke of Ormonde and his family, by that forfeiture and punishment of the Irish, were 
the greatest gainers in the kingdom, and had added to their inheritance vast scopes of land, 
and a revenue three times greater than his paternal estates, as they were before the re- 
bellion, and most of his increase was out of their estates who adhered to the peace of 1648, 
or served under his majesty’s ensigns abroad.” In the famous Pamphlet, entitled the ** Un- 
kind Deserter,’’ it is aeserted, that prior to the civil wars the Ormonde estate only yielded a 
revenue of 7000/. per annum, and that in 1674, it was estimated at 100,000/.; which in- 
crease, says the writer, ‘arose from the king’s grants to him of other men’s estates, &o.’” 

But it is not for us here to dilate on this subject, as it will be amply discussed in our history. 
The great original progenitor of the Ormonde family, was Theobald, son of Hubert, Lord 
high treasurer of England, in the reign of Richard I. 

When Henry II. effected the subjugation of Ireland, he appointed this Theobald to the lu- 
crative office of chief butler of Ireland; in consequence of which he assumed, and all his 
descendants retained, the name of Butler. 
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“To which the palace of the present hour, 
Must yield its pomp.” 


Partaking more of the military than the civil order of architecture, bearing in its mass 
and details, the visible impress of that antique awfulness, which the engraving fingers 
of seven centuries had visibly traced upon its loop-holed walls, portcullised portico, 
and frowniog battlements. Each of its four right-angles was flanked with a Norman 
tower, and the great gateway leading into the court, was through a castellated arch.— 
Some of the rooms in the castle were spacious, and adorned with mosaic ceiling, and 
valuable paintings by Vandyke and Rubens. 

The terraced promenade that extends from St. John’s Bridge, the Rialto of Kil- 
kenny, to the marble quarries of Mr. Collis, a distance of two miles through, an inter- 
mediate space, left open like a fairy avenue, for the recreation of the citizens along 
the sylvan fringe of the smooth gliding Nore on the one band, and the base of the 
oak-shaded wall of the park on the other, is scarcely equalled in Ireland. 

Kilkenny, like Ionia in Greece, has been always celebrated for the beauty of its 
women, and in the woody walks of Ormond park, female loveliness can be admired, 
under the most enchanting aspect of modesty, grace and elegance. When Sir John 
Carr visited this city, in 1808, he was so delighted by the charms and accomplishments 
of its ladies, tnathe afterwards, in his book, “ ‘The Stranger in Ireland,” lauded 
them as the living graces of jntellect and beauty. ‘The college, which was originally 
founded by James Duke of Ormond, in the year 1682, is a pretty Lonic edifice, whose 
exterior and interior are alike showy and neat. It was here that the inspired minds of 
Swift, Bishop Berkley, Congreve, as well as that master-spirit of Irish eloquence, 
Henry F oop, caught the first flame of that genius with waich they feathered those 
wings of fire, that bore their poetic, dramatic, and oratorical fame, to the summit of 
glory’s firmament. 

In 1784, parliament granted the sum of five thousand pounds for the repair of this 
structure, when jt was enlarged and beautified into its present form. Intolerance is 
not permitted to stand like a snarling Cerebus, at the portals of this college, to bark 
at Roman Catholics, for its statutes wisely and liberally forbid all religious distinctions, 
so that the balmy fountains of education are open for all who wish to diink the 
waters of instruction. ‘The number of students are generally one hundred. The 
Tholsel market and court-houses, Charter School, Infirmary, gaol and new barracks, are 
edifices whose magnitude and fine architecture would ornament and grace any city.— 
Nothing contributes more in giving an air of beauty and grandeur to the city of Kilkenny, 
than the two marble bridges that expand their wide concaves and balustraded battlements 
across the river Nore. St. John’s picturesque bridge, in particular, deserves all the 
encomiums which foreign topographers have lavished on its plan, architecture and 
embellishments. There is a catholic cathedral chapel here of great beauty and mag- 
nitude, to which is attached a nunnery. The amiable and distinguished gentleman, 
the Right Rev. Dr. Kinsetta, who so meritoriously exercises the functions of the 
Roman Catholic prelacy of Ossory, is eminently entitled by his virtues and literary 
attainments, to wear the mantle and wield the crosier of St. Canice. The Roman 
Catholics of this city, who are as religious as affluent, and almost constitute the inte- 
gral of the population, have besides the cathedral, four other chapels, and the Friary 
of the black abbey, of the latter of which institutions, that spirited and patriotic 
divine the Rev. Dr. Muxuiean is prior. This popular and zealous gentleman, who 
presides so efficiently and laudably over the Franciscans of Kilkenny, a few years ago, 
in despite of penal statutes, erected two bells, which he called O’Connel) and Sheil, 
in one of the towers of his abbey, whose pealing sounds, when rung, fell with 
such grating discord on the tuneful and incense-fed ears of the immaculate Pro- 
testant Bishop, whose tender sensibility had been rendered so delicate by the 
soft breathing sighs of yielding beauty, that he fulminated the vengeance of the law 
against the Catholic priest. But O’Connell, like a brave warder, repulsed the assault 
of the continent Joseph of Ossory. We believe all our readers remember Sheil’s 
witty and eloquent description of “‘ Father Mulligan and his two bells.” 

he magnificent ruins of the black abbey, though dilapidated, dishonoured and 
denuded by the demolishing hand of fanatic despotism, are still divine in desolation.— 
The splendour of its relics, consisting of mid-air arches, fallen porticoes, crumbling mon- 
uments and broken crosses, emphatically informs us, that in its best days, this extensive 
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monastery, this angnst fane of piety, whose abbot sat in parliament, was a stupendous 
pile of superb architecture. ‘Ihe elegant tracery and mullions of the windows, the 
foliage on the fronts of the arches, and the basso-relievos of the Saints Kieran and 
Canice on the pyramidical pediments, are as exquisite specimens of sculpture, as any 
other monastic remnant in heal can exhibit. This venerable abbey, which has an 
interest for the mind beyond what the eye can command, was built on the ruins of the 
original structure, founded, and dedicated by O’Ryan, in the ninth century, to St. 
Kieran, in the year 1211, by the first Earl of Pembroke, for regular canons profess- 
ing the rules of St. Augustine. The cemetry of the black abbey, which may be 
pronounced the valley of catacombs, is studded with the mutilated tombs, monuments 
and lithograpic memorials of the dead. 

The memorable events of which the Black Abbey has been the scene, shall be com- 
prehensively recorded in our history of Ireland, when it reaches the period of their oc- 
currence. ‘There is scarcely a vestige to be seen of the abbey of St. Francis, founded 
by the second Earl of Pembroke, A. D. 1225, or of that of St. John,* built by Dermot 
O’Ryan, 1075. ; ; 

The spacious and uniform streets of Kilkenny, generally, cross each other at right 
angles; and some of their well built houses, adorned with marble fronts, at the calm 
evening hour, display balconies as radiant with female beauty, as any that were ever 
witnessed in Florence or Venice. 

There are rich, varied, and magnificent shops in High and Patrick streets full of the 
most costly commodities. Some years ago, a private theatre was fitted up in Kilkenny, 
for charitable purposes, in which the most fashionable ladies and gentlemen, assisted 
by the principal actors and actresses of the Dublin stage, performed parts. The 
dresses and decorations were of the most splendid elegance. ‘The principal charac- 
ters were sustained by Lord Mountjoy, Mr. Ponsonby, Mr. Moore (the poet,) Mr. 
Dalton, the honourable Mr. Bush, Mr. Beecher,t Mr. R. Power, Sir T. Langruish, Mr. 
Crampton, &c. &c. The late Joseph Atkinson, Esq. an Irish Bard of true Parnassian 
inspiration, for whose biography we have a niche prepared in our work, gives a sketch 
ef these amateur actors, in the following animated lines :— 


“ 








The drama here kindles such pure attic flame, 
It soars without vapour to splendour and fame. 
Then Moore came the lyre of Apolio to string, 
And give us pure draughts of the Helicon spring; 
And the banks of the Nore shall long echo the lays 
That his melodies breathe to record Evin’s praise. 
Had Pscychet been there in the circle to shine, 
Her muse would have added a tenth to the nine; 
But whilst both her talents and taste we adore 
The cause of her absence the world must deplore. 
But little Glorrina so famed in Romance, || 
By the Wild Irish Girl and Novice from France, 
Came oft from the palace to visit our hovel, ~ 
And tell us the plan of her elegant novel. 
But this is the haunt of gay frolic and mirth, 
Where men are content with angels on earth, 
Who float on the wings of convivial delight, 
With spirits so brilliant, and garments so light ; 
And tho’ they may dress like the daughters of Eve, 
We know while they tempt, they’re too good to deceive. 
Here gay hospitality shines at her court, 
While harmony’s voice join’d to freedom and ease, 
Combine with good manners to cheer and to please. 
aan. 
* We believe the abbey of St. Join, whose shatiered walls, some years ago, served for a 
barrack, has been converted by the philanthropic and liberal bequest of the late Mr. Evans, 
into an asylum for poor, indigent females. There is to be seen among the weeds which grow 
in the old cemetry of St. John’s, a tomb of very curious and antique sculpture.—The Latin 
inscription on the altar-table of this monument, is as follows :—‘ Hic jacet Will. Langton 
miles ville Kilkennie Burgensis, et Belina Archer uxor ejus napure obierant 5¢. die March. 
1571. On the fillet that surrounds the shield of the front pannel, there was an inscription in 
the occult Irish, which is too much defaced to be read. 
+ Afterwards the husband of Miss O’ Neil. 
¢ Mrs. Tighe, then very ill, || Lady Morgan. 
Vou. I1.—30. 
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Oh! dear, cries Miss O isn’t Rothe a fine fellow 7 
So great in Dumont, in old Lear and Othello! 

And surely in Comedy, grave and genteel), 

No one on the stage, can more tenderly feel. 

I join in your plaudits cries Madame Dramatic, 

Your judgement and taste are so perfectly attic ; 

But all must allow there’s no actor can tow’r, 

Beyond the delightful aud dear Richard Power ; 

For show me the man can more ably discover 

The hero that’s p!um’'d, or ‘be friend and the lover. 
Though last, not the least in our favour I’m sure, 

Our hearts can’t forget dear Anacreon Moore ; 

The house loudly praised. him (and they’re the best judge ) 
In David, in Muhgo, in Spado and Trudge ; 

And they instautly caught at bis saying so droll, 

Can such a small body contain so much soul ?”? 





The present Marquis of Ormond keeps studiously aloof from politics and parties ;— 
he occupies a neutral and isolated position, between the patriotic liberals and factious 
Brunswiekers. Webhave heard, and to his credit be it told, that his Lordship is an 
indulgent landiord, benevolent in disposition, and warmly attached to the country of 
his birth, and fond of living in the seclusion of that rural and native home, in the 
midst of seenes which are consecrated by such touching historical recollections of the 
deeds and achievements of an illustrious family, celebrated alike for reprehensible 
vices and heroic virtues ;* whose golden star of fortune for ages held the ascendant in 
the govermental and political hemispliere of Ireland. It was the fatal and memorable 
predestination of the Ormond family to close the grave of their country’s indepen- 
dence—to apply the brand to the mine that was to annihilate her religious liberty— 
to affix the seal of rapine to the most unjust and execrable of alt senatorial edicts, 
the “ Bill of settlement,” and their inglorious pre-eminence to wind up the last act of 
Ireland’s direful and disastrous tragedy, whose sad catastrophe terminated in pro- 
scription, spoliation and oppression. During O’Counell’s campaigns in the punic wars 
which the Liberator was forced to wage with bigotry and intolerance, for Catholic Eman- 
cipation,the pecuniary liberality of the citizens of Kilkenny, was like the widowsoil cruise, 
always supplying and yet always full. If poets have sung and historians have pane- 
gyrized in lofty strains those illustrious females who gave their beauteous tresses for 
bow-strings to the defenders of their country,—if they have extolled the patriotic 
virtue of the Florentine matrons and maidens who assisted Michael Angelo to fortify 
the walls of their native city against invaders, surely the Irish historian will not fail 
to illuminate a page of Erin’s annals with the exalted generosity of the fair and intel- 
lectual Lapres or Kitxenny, whose munificent contributions to the Catholic Rent, 
deserved that splendid shrine of matchless eloquence, in which the genius of Suez 
has set up their imperishable names in starry letters, for the homage , reverence and 
regard of posterity. Genius and patriotism, like the soul and mind, are of no sex, 
and how intimately they may blend with woman’s sensibility, devotion and softness, 
the conduct of the “fascinating graces” of Kilkenny, is an irrefragable proof. But it 
is now high time for us to go forth on our circuitous journey from the city” of marble 
villas and modest vestals, where we fear some of our readers will think we have 
tarried too long, and take our departure for Gowran, a prosperous village embowered in 
the midst of a Floral vale, at the distance of eight miles east of Kilkenny. After leaving 
the garden seenery of the vicinity, and bidding farewell to the peering spire of St. 
Canice, and casting a lingering look at “Father’s Muliigan’s” belfry, as well as at the 
shining volumes of the Nore, that mirror of rivers! the first object that arose in the 
proximate perspective, was the domain of Lynath, with its ancient mansion, delicious 
pleasure grounds and clumped hills, sommanding picturesque prospects of vast and 
varied scenery. Sik Wueever Corre is the proprietor of Lyrath, an honourable 
Baronet, who is now making adequate atonement for committing in the hey day of 
youth all the sins which deploring Ireland has pronounced mortal in the decalogue of 








* Edward IV. pronounced the following flattering encomium on John Earl of Ormond :— 
“ He is the goodliest knight, and the finest gentleman in Christendom ;—and if good breeding, 
oar and ‘liberal qualities were lost in the world, they might be found in John Earl of 
rmond.*’ 
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absenteeism. Sir Wheeler, in beautifying the domain of his ancestors, and enjoying 
the “sweet converse” of his amiable and beautiful wife, must taste in his own dear 
native land a rapture of delight, that the wealth of the Indies could not purchase 
for him in Paris, Rome or Venice. Immediately in the vicinity of Lyrath is River 
View, the residence of a gentleman, Ricuarp Corus, Esq. whose name is recorded 
by gratitude on the brightest page of Irish history—a gentleman whom neither 
bribes nor threats could deter or dissuade from being 


“ Honest in the worst of times.” 





Mr. Collis is the liberal and enterprising proprietor of the marble quarries—a bene- 
ficent patriot who gives employment to so many of our poor countrymen, in raising 
the rough material from the quarry, and making chimney pieces, building tombs, and 
moulding and sculpturing pillars, architraves and cornices. On every occasion Mr. 
Collis proved himself the disinterested friend of Ireland, and the warm supporter of 
Catholic Emancipation. But his services will be remembered in the brilliant page in 
which Irish gratitude shall record the deeds of those who have contributed te O’Con- 
nell’s victory—they shall live in the reverence of Ireland while the memory of her, 
intolerant and ungrateful sons shall be preserved in those annals where infamy writes 
the crimes of her votaries, in order that they may be reprobated by the execration of 
ages. ‘The approach to Gowran, a neat and interesting village, situated in the middle 
of an amphitheatre of wood-wreathed hills, is through a fine undulating country, rich in 
soil and scene. ‘he old abbey, first erected A. D. 1167, by Donald Fitzpatrick, 
prince of Ossory, has been converted into a Protestant church, which with the Roman 
Catholic chapel and a dispensary lately built by the philanthropic Lord Clifden, are 
the only structures that can be properly called edifjcial ornaments in Gowran. The spirit 
of improve ment there is materially checked by the political rivalsbip that exists be- 
tween the proprietors of its soil, Lord Viscount Clifden and Mr. Baly. 


To be concluded in our next. 





STRICTURES ON THE PAINTINGS EXHIBITED IN THE NATIONAL 
ACADEMY OF DESIGN.—NO. I. 


The exhibition of pictures in the academy are calculated to excite a spirit of emu- 
Jation among the artists of the country, and to call forth that competition in which 
superior genius can display its powers. ‘The annual exhibition in London has tended 
much to the promotion of the arts in GreatBritain. Without, however, tiring our rea- 
ders witha prefatory exordium, we will at once proceed to give our opinion of the per- 
formances in the National Academy of Design. 

The first picture that arrested our observation on entering the Gallery was No. 74, or 
the Blacksmith, by 1. Neagle, Esq. of Philadelphia, an artist who, as a portrait painter, 
has few, if any, equals in America. In beauty and simplicity of composition—boldness of 
drawing—appropriate drapery—truth of expression, and naturalness of attitude and 
character, it is inferior to no work of the American school ; and in brilliancy, richness, 
harmony and union of effect, we have no hesitation in saying, that the portrait of 
Patrick Lyon, with its groupings, is an effort which belongs to the highest powers of 
genius, in this departmert of the art. The Blacksmith, or brawny Brontes of Phila- 
delphia, is represented, in a meditative mood, standing at his anvil, and resting one of 
his arms on his hammer, like a Vulcan, mentally designing the armour of Achilles.— 
The boy blowing the bellows, and the forge and tools, are quite natural and charac- 
teristic. Although the colouring is strong it is sober, and suited to subjects of this 
kind ; but we have to notice one fault in this exquisite picture, of which Mr. Neagle 
is seldom guilty,—it is that the blaze of the fire, in our apprehension, is of too glaring 
ared. ‘This, however, is but a mere spot on the sun of that excellence which shines 
out P a picture so admirable for correctness of resemblance, and striking indivi. 
duality. 

The picture, No. 46, of the Sleeping Mother, with a smiling child sporting on her 
naked bosom, has more of the voluptuous indelicacy of a Dutch Ronion, than of the 
seductive beauty of a slumbering Venus. In commendation of the drawing and exe- 
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cution of this performance of Mr. 'T. Sully, we are sorry we can say nothing. It does 
not, we must acknowledge, want some of the accustomed excellencies of that eminent 
artist’s pencil, such as strong effect, occasional richness and some harmony ;—but the 
spiritless outline and the offensive glare of colouring, in which theie are no blended 
tints of chaste beauty, are a great drawback from the merits of the performance. 
Mr. Sully’s Sleeping Mother is not indeed the Venus of Titian, dreaming of Adonis, 
nor the bewitching Psyche of Barry, the personified perfection of female loveliness 
in repose. The picture before us is lamentably deficient in that primary excellence of 
the art—expression, without which neither the mind, the character nor the person can 
be naturally represented. Look to Shee’s dreaming Vestal, what enchanting expres- 
sion, what hovering tints of embodied and contrasted light and shade, united with 
richness and raciness of tone, what life and fascination of womanly charms delight us 
there! In this beatified dream of forbidden bliss, the Vestal seems so transported by 
illusive sensations that she almost moves on the canvass, while every feature of her 
countenance gives an eloquent expression to her feelings, and a vital character to her 
passion and her joy. ‘There is a voluptuous delicacy, a winning blandishment in the 
face and form of Shee’s Vestal that imparts a glowing vitality to the picture. Mr. 
Sully’s matron, on the contrary, wants elegance of form, and that modest refinement 
and sweetness of countenance which reflect the innocence of the soul in the mirror of 
the face. She is more like one of the fat and meretricious mistresses of Charles II. 
asleep, than the modest and beautiful wife, for which Mr. Sully intended her. But 
though we censure the mother, we must commend the child, whose cherub-like face 
and figure would well becomethe infant Cupid of Raphael. This child is fall of life ; 
it is a master-piece indeed, which affords an indubitable evidence of the vigour and 
originality with which Mr. Sully can so felicitously treat ideal subjects. 
The next painting that caught our eye ‘after withdrawing its gaze from Mr. Sully’s 

* Sleeping Beauty,” was No. 34, by Mr. C. Ingham, which represents a fine lady ha- 
bited, in yellow satin, reclining on a sofa and buried apparently in that abstraction of 
thought, which might be expressively characteristic of a musing St. Cecilia. Though 
this picture has its failings, it is yet in force of expression, richness of drapery, and 
luxuriance of colouring, equal, if not superior, to any of the graphic performances at 
present in the academy.—Though the Lady has not that air of divine beauty which 
Raphael imparted to his St. Cecilia, nor the luxuriant loveliness of Corregio’s mistress, 
—nor the voluptuous rotundity, and alluring eyes of Opie’s Elizabeth Grey, she is 
yet gracefully elegant in form, and impressively interesting in a soft mild aspect, to 
which blue-twinkling eyes give an expression that reflects the sensibilities of the mind 
as naturally as the sleeping wave at noon, reflects the azured glories of the summer 
heaven. The Lady is designed in the Florentine taste, Sonal she bears a stronger 
resemblance to Reuben’s than to Raphael’s feminine creations. Her limbs have not 
that exquisite roundness of outine which is neeessary to confer that Italian voluptu- 
ousness, without which the perfection of female beauty cannot exist.—Her bosom is 
white, but it is not full; nor blue streaked, like veins of sapphire running through 
polished porphyry, nor bending gently to the waist like the sculptured symmetry of a 
Hebe’s heaving chest.—Homer in describing the fatal beauties of the wife of Mene- 
laus, designates her “ the full-bosomed Helen.” ‘The breasts of those models of femi- 
nine loveliness, which the great masters of the art have given us, are represented in 
globular prominence, white and blue veined, without being compressed or divided.— 

Ariosto in painting the beauties of the idol of his heart, elegantly and delicately de- 
scribes her “ vernal bosom.” —— 


——_———————— As like milk, her neck like snow ; 
A rounded neck; a bosom, where you see 

Twocrisp young ivory apples come and go, 

Like waves that on the shore beat tenderly, 

When a sweet air is ruffling to and fro.” 


But perhaps the performance of Mr. — is not a beau ideal, but the correct like- 
ness of some tall and slender daughter of Kentucky, who honoured the elegant painter 
with several sittings. If so, it is time that we should leave a sacred ground in which 
we would be sorry to plant a single thorn. No, we would deprecate and decry, the 
sour and ungallant critic who would, willingly, violate the resting places of virtue— 
the asylums of love, pity, and religion. —— 


“‘ Those dainties made to still an infant’s cries.’’ 
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It is for this reason that we must pass over the faults and “ dislikes” which we might 
point out in the Lady’s arms and hands ; for the former are neither flowing, round, nor 
tapering, nor the latter, like those of 2 Venus de Medicis, long, delicate ad well 
turned. In fine, we only accord justice to the graphic pencil, which delineated this 
picture, to declare, that as a specimen of rich drapery, of natural grace, in the air of 
female form, as well as of a certain brilliant and piercing sweetness in the colouring, 
we have seen nothing to equal it, since we arrived in America. 

The composition, grouping, and expression of Mr. Duntar’s Scriptural picture of 
“* Calvary, or the moment before the crucifixion,” will be noticed as their merits de- 
serve in our next number. Wel] should indeed dilate on this fine performance now, 
if we had space on which to rest the critical lever, as it exhibits Mr. Dunlap’s powers 
as a historical painter, in a new and brilliant light. 

The portrait of the honourable Martin Van Beuren is one, that in our opinion, will 
never raise a triumphal arch for Mr. H. Inman, in the pathway of fame.—We have 
been told that, with its other faults, it is a very imperfect likeness. The drawing is 
feeble, the lights and shades unhappily blended, and the colouring displays in figure, 
drapery and architecture, a cold, leaden and chalky tone. In neither his air, nor ex- 

ression, as represented in this portrait, does the Secretary of State evince any thing 
indicative of the orator or statesman, or a ray of intellectual life beaming on his coun- 
tenance. 

The reputation of the artist stands high among his own countrymen ;—but this pic- 
ture, may sustain, but it cannot extend it, for it exhibits a tameness and littleness of 
touch and handling ;—a want of dignity, character, and vitality, that would irretrievably 
have ruined a novice commencing the race to the goal of professional pre-eminence. 
We certainly did expect more execution, more of the purity of Grecian architecture, 
and more vigorous effect, from Mr. Inman, than the iron outlines, brazen lights, and 
muddy shadows, which show Mr. Van Beuren, like one of Ossian’s ghosts, enveloped 
in cloudy mists. 

An easel, or a small cabinet picture is perfectly within the mastery of Mr. Ingham’s 
pencil; but the deep, rich, and transparent effects which are produced by historical 
painting, requires an expanded grasp of genius. The Vatican walls or the Farnese 
ceiling are not to be touched by a Lady’s miniature painter. 


- 
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LOVES OF MAHON AND MORIAT.) Yet a few years that hindrance shall remove, 
||And then will Erin’s joyful voice approve: 
A TALE OF THE ANCIENT IRISH—IN FOUR CANTOS.||For the detested tyrant on the throne, 


: || Beneath whose sway th’ unha le groan 
By Dr. James M’ Henry. ||Would find few Sioa or hands hie tn to aid, ; 
eave Be~( Ouncinded. \If Mahon’s claim, confirmed by law, were laid. 
c in ) gs ! Thus counselled Labra, Munster’s patriot 
But soon th’ enchantment breaks, the charm is | king: 
sped, , , || Esteem thy country’s law a sacred thing, 
And Mahon’s day of epee is fled. _ _. |\And then, my prince, thy cause shall ever find 
"Twas like a dream of fairy land, whose bright, |/That great support, the suffrage of manki 
Etherial potency of wild delight, ||Descended from our Heremonian line, 
With ecstacy th’ exulting bosom warms, |The title of that royal house is thine. 
And binds the soul with talismanic charms. But Erin’s law requires the public voice 
But the sweet vision, with a breath, is o'er, To make the worthiest of that race its choice ; 
And sad reality returns once more : ||And boyhood, (so our prudent sires decreed, 
How grieves the soul th’ unhappy truth to know,||Must ne’er to rule our ancient realm cobeest 


And fondly clings to what had charmed her so! ||"Tis true, the tyrant now who rules the state,. 
"T'was thus on Mahon’s love-enchanted hour, ||That fell assassin whom the people hate, 


The storms of envious fate began to lower, \Ne’er asked election to the sovereign sway ; 
For Cobtha hears with passionsall on flame, _||With bribes and murderous steel he forced his 
That Erin’s prince survives, his crown to claim; wa 


And fiercely he commands that Maunster’s king ||But whew the Irish heart of generous frame, 
To Fara’s court the dreaded youth should bring. That owns him king—usurper is his name. 
But Munster’s monarch loves the youth too well,||Yet he has craft and energy to sway, 

And rather than obey he would rebel, |With active hand he makes the realm obey ; 
But that, by Irish law too young to reign, |Arm’d ruffians swarm obedient to his word, 
The prince his birth-right cannot yet obtain. And men are forced to own him for their lord. 




















































What magic locks of raven hue abound ! 





Still we should fear him not, if years allowed 
‘The nation’s choice in thee to be avowed. 
True, we might raise thy standard in the land, 
Young as thou art, and e’en success command. 
‘Then thou, like him, wouldst reign by force alone, 
arms, not law, exalted to the throne. 

oh! my prince, avoid a fate like this; 
va power destroys a monarch’s bliss ;— 
And for thy country’s sake, from strife withdraw, 
Till yous shail lend thy cause the aid of law. 
The king of Gauls, thy relative and friend, 
Will to thy youth a father’s care extend. 
Then thither fly ; exile may teach to thee 
‘The ways of men, and what a king should be. 
On life’s wide field, there learn eac princely art, 
By which to act the useful monarch’s part. 

m shall thy undisputed claims combine, 

‘The people’s ehoice, thy years and royal line, 


And make thee sovereign of a happy state.” 


Original Poetry. 


"T'was in a fragrant bower where woodbines 


rew, 
That Mahon bade the weeping maid adieu. 
Eternal faith they to each other swore, 
And pledged those vows they oft had pledged 

before.— 

2 Moriat,” he said, “ in other realms afar, 
When roams thy lover midst the scenes of war, 
Wilt thou for him that tenderness retain, 
Which has so blest him on his native plain? 
Some noble suitor, captive to thy charms, 
Perhaps may woo thee to his longing arms, 
While, far away, thy exiled prince sustains 
A wanderer’s lot, an absent lover’s pains ;— 
Oh ! wilt thou then this parting scene review, 
Reject my rival’s suit and still be true ? 
So that when changing fate, with favouring 


Whose zealous sons my birthright shall restore, 


smile, 
‘To smooth the tenor of thy prosperous fate, Who bid me seek again my native isle, 


“Shield of my helpless years!” replied the 


hou may’st be mine, a gift I value more :— 


For what, alas! would power or empire be 


youth, 
“Thy thoughts are wisdom and thy words are}|/To this devoted heart, deprived of thee! 


For me, wherever fortune bids me rove, 


truth. 
‘Though much I Jong this suffering land to free ||No female form but thine, I e’er shall love. 
From an assassin’s lawless tyranny ; Attest, ye powers whom Heaven and earth adore, 
‘Though each new deed of guilt my bosom fires ||'This love I swear shall last till life be o’er !”” 


For ve on the murderer of my sires, 


“T will not doubt,” replied the mournful maid, 


Yet will I check, since thou esteem’st it best, “That e’er thy plighted love for me shall fade. 


The struggling indignation of my breast. 
To foreign lands thy Mahon will cepelr, 
And seek for wisdom and distinction there : 
In foreign lands I'll earn a soldier’s name, 
To make me worthy of the crown I claim, 
That Erin’s sons, proud of my fame in war, 
When I return from glory’s paths afar, 

May hail me, taught p bd on and by toil, 


I know.thy royal breast is honour’s shrine, 

That truth’s unchanging principle is thine. 

But oh! thou leav’st me, leav’st me here to mourn 
‘An exiled love who never may return! — 

How can I bear (what now I must) to part 

With all those virtues that have gained my heart ! 
Alas! my prince, what pangs of grief’ and fear 
Shall rend my heart when wandering lonely here, 


The welcome sovereign of my native soil !— I think how thou art destined far to stray 
But oh! that honoured soil, so strongly twined |/Where want and danger may beset thy way, 
Around my soul, how can I leave behind.— Midst lawless nations, savage and unknown, 
Forheredwells one, from whom how can ] part!—/|On the wild Loire or by the rude Garrone, 


Alas! forgive this agitated heart !— 
These strong emotions that my soul reveal, 
These throbs I vainly struggle to conceal, 


It may be thine the shafts of war to wield, 
And die, perhaps, upon some barbarous field ! 
Ah! then for me what would this world contain ? 


Are love’s oWini impulse beating in my breast, _|/No joy, no love, no hope, would then remain ! 


By the sweet power of maiden charms imprest.—||Or should I hope, it would be soon to part 
And With life, the victim of a broken heart 


she is lovely, she who sways my soul, 





With fond, with sweet, with rapturous control, ||But thou must go—’twere wrong to bid thee stay, 


|And much I dread the danger of delay ; 


The 
Yield not more lustre than her radiant eyes; For he who seeks to pour his wrath on thee, 
The 


fayest stats that sparkle in the skies, 
foam 


that rises on the ocean’s spray, 
No fairer tint of beauty can display, 


Is strong and swift in deeds of cruelty. 
‘One single hour may give thy blood to flow, 
Than that which clothes her neck in purest white,||And plunge a mourning land in deeper wo.— 


And crowns her forehead with a wreath of light.|/Then fly, my prince '!—relieve my anxious fears— 
Down that fair neck; that lucid forehead round, |jI now can part,—alas! forgive my tears.— 


But wouldst thou heve once more my vow of love ? 





How bright the orient blush of glowing red, 'Then hear it, sworn by all the powers above,— 
O’er the rich velvet of her cheeks is spread ! Those awful powers by whom thou swear’st to 


While her twin lips, bathed in ambrosical dew, 


me— 
Bloom like two rose-buds in their morning hue! }|My heart no lover e’er shall own but thee!!! 


Ah! such is she, the radiant star of love, 
Whose charms divine, bid all nay reptaese move! 
Momonia’s princess! pride of Erin’s fair, ; 


e caught her hand, he strained it to his 
heart : 
‘ Alas!” he sighed, “ how hard it is to part !”"-—~ 


The pangs of parting now ’tis our’s to bear !— |/A precious tgar that trembled in her eye, 


And must I roam to regions far away 

From all my soul delighteth to survey !— 

I must, alas! stern fate’s decrees compel ; 

Oh! aidme, Heaven, to bidthe sad farewell !”’ 





He kissed in sorrow’s maddening ecstacy, 
And looked the sad farewell he could not say, 
‘And fondly looked again, and tore himself away 


Erp of THE First Canto. 


























TO MY LYRE. 


WRITTEN AT SEA. 


Lyre of my native land! awake, 
And lead me from these ocean waters, 
Back t@my own romantic lake, 
Which valour’s sons and beauty’s daughters, 
With sigh of love and lay of slaughters, 
Have sweetly consecrated long; 
Weaving its beauties with their song. 


Light me on fancy’s pinion back, 

And give me one redeeming hour, 
To walk the love imprinted track 

That deepens the arbutus bower— 

To wreath the myrtle with the flower, 
To watch the dew-drop falling there, 
And twine them with my Mary’s bair. 


I strive what I Agve been to be, 
A light and laughing heart to keep ; 
But ah! it hath no buoyancy, 
To float on sorrow’s starless deap, 
The brow will bend—the eye will weep ; 
My heart is weak—my cheek is wan, 
My spirit’s stoic strength is gone. 


And wilt thou not, my gentle lyre, 
Friend and companion of my ways, 
Warm me with thy magician fire 
As thou wert wont in other days? 
Thou'lt not refuse thy sacred rays, 
For tho’ thou lovest pleasure’s name, 
Yet sorrow’s hath a stronger claim. 


When beauty’s more delightful spell, 

The benaihing balm—the pitying sigh, 
The bosom’s sympathetic swell, ; 

The eagerly inquiring eye, 

As tho’ for thine its light would die, 
When these, as now, are far away, 
Then let me wake thy wizard lay. 

ALPHA. 


EPISTLES. 
Tome HME... i. Esq.—No. 1. 


Oh! what a glorious sight expands rere me! 

The waves beneath me and the biff$ around ; 

The sky and all its crimson drapery o’ex me 

With ne Autumn forest’s golden border bound; 

And music too, for the strong wave that bore m 

Upon its swelling bosom hath a sound— 

A oe. sweet sound, you think of e’en when 
e: ? 

That like the forest speaketh of the dead. 


If nature keep her court on earth, ’tis here, 
Amid the mountains brown and waters blue, 
O’er which a hundred white wing’d barges steer, 
With fairy motion and as silent too; 

And with the distant witchery appear. 

A far encampment-city to the view. 

And not a voice or breath of human creature, 
To break the calm of universal nature. 


How glorious are the mountains—heav’n-en 
thron’d, : 

That tear with savage hands the storm-cloud’s 
womb ; 
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There—there they stand like pyramids enzon’d 
With stre that dares the ra of the tomb. 
Beneath ra brow the affri thunders 


groan’d, rake 
The brow that dims the lightning with its gloom ; 
Well may they awe his heart when man com~ 


pares ‘ 
His tow and short-liv’d heritance with theirs. 


And from the couch, where I have roam'd im 
dreams, bt aA 

Not sleep, thro’ many a fair nondescript vision, 

My lattice shows me how the pres ys | beams 

Make Natare’s bright elysium more elysian. — 

The brown leaves rustle round the deep’ning 
streams, 

And all has felt the Autumn’s rude decision : 

Yet it looks beautiful and cheats my senses, 

Tho’ it has felt the season’s change of tenses. 


And I have here the cedar-circled valley, 

Where the wild, fawn-like children love to stray ; 

And the young harvest moon too weak to sally 

Upon the blood-red sun will palely play; 

And lovers glad as home-retarning galley, 

With song and music hail her rising ray. 5 

Are these not things that, gaz’d upon, will 
change 

Your soul from one sad course ?—if not, ‘tis 
strange. 


But mine is dark, and tho’ the place be free 
From trifles meditative souls detest, 

The hour and scene and season bring to me 

Full many a subject where my mind canrest, 
And feed, as on sweet poison, till it be, 

With the mad food o’erpower’d and opprest. 

In scenes like these the gayest mind will think— 
In scenes like these the lightest heart will sink! 


And mine hath sunk—it is not, as of yore, 

Buoyantly borne on pleasure’s playful billow ; 

Redes how deep ‘twould dive, how high 
*twould soar, 

For stil! to me ’twas calm as childhood’s pillow : 

But now it beareth not the joy it bore, 

And my sad heart is like the winter willow; 

‘The breath all sighs—the tears like rain de 
scending, 

And tow’rds its parent earth in sorrow bending. 








But I'll not yield, thro’ fortunes most fantastic, 

Varied but not as bright as yonder bow, 

I’ve “ gone ahead,” where spirits less elastic 

Would bend beneath the ocean-weight of wo, 

But mine is always wisely Hudibrastic, 

And ultimately laughs on ills below. 

I knew and know that tow’rds some change 
they’re rolling, 

Then they must mend and that’s I think consol- 
ing. 


This is the medicine which I ini 

Whene’er I find me we dieatd atin: 

It will digest, when other means are sinister, 

False love—false friendship and misfortane’s 
madness ; 

Whenever you apply it ‘twill begin a stir, 

And operate on aif with equal gi 

In short, M K . . Z .. there can scarcely be a 

Complaint for which 'tis not a panacea. 







































Wal Catalin! of whai have Phiecs dreaming? 
boop eed 


% son of Jupiter and Semele. It is to the last of 


oe: 


ing not with one: 


aming, 
Ungilded by one ray of Genius’ sun. 
Yet there was a time when both were beaming, 
For pleasure gilded all it look’d upon. 
But now the pleasure, like the time, has died; 
And dark and rough must flow its widow’d tide. 


But even thus, to thee, my trusty friend ! 
These not unwelcome come: thou’lt recognize 
The shadowy forms of hours we us’d to spend, 
In pastime fitted for the good and wise 
Tracing thro’ the mind’s world its wond’rous end. 
And bringing earth, as ’twere, more near the skies. 
Yes! recollect those hours and they’ll excuse 
The humble work of my unpolish’d Muse. 
ALPHA. 
—— 
HOMER’S HYMN TO BACCHUS 
( Translated from the Greek.) 
By Cotumsus C. Conwert, M. D. 
Apge Atwryvoy Leperns epixvdeos vulov 
Monoopua. 
The son* of graceful Semele I sing, 
To Dionysius wake the tuneful string, 
As like a blooming youth sublime he stood 
Upon the yellow margin of the flood. 
His amethystine locks in clusters played, 
Aud down his firmly-muscled shoulders stray’d, 
O’er which a robe of purple loosely hung, 
To deck the blooming boy, for ever young. 
While thus he stood, some sordidt pirates bore 
Their sable bark along the Tuscan shore, 
A gloomy bark with tiers of rowers grac’d, 
But led by death along the wat’ry waste. 
They view the youth, consult, and straight decree 
To gyve him, pris’ner, on the rolling sea; 
They deem him offspring of the kings that Jove 
Had nursed in pity and preserv’d in love— 
But from the captive fall th’ unhallow’d chain, 
Their bonds are useless and their fetters vain. 
The god sat smiling o’er a bench on high, 
age laugh’d archly in his deep black eye, 
m all these wonders met the steerman’s 
~~ View, 
He rais’d his voice and thus address’d the crew, 





* The poets mention three persons by the name 
of Bacchus—Ist, a son of Cadmus—2d. a son of| 
Jupiter and Ceres, (moisture and the carth)—3d. 


these that Homer refers— 

About the year of the world 2508, or A. C. 
1454, there reigned in Beotia a powerful mo- 
narch, named Bacchus, whose seth was illustri- 
ously passed in defending his country and mak- 
ing war upon its enemies. He invaded India 
with an immense armament, and returned, in a 


Watching my witless thoughts and fancies 
streami 







““Wretches, why vainly labour to’confine 

In servile links, a god—a form divine ! 

Our ship’s unworthy of the saered load 

And would you chain him, pirates of a god ! 

"Tis Neptune, Jove, or Phoebus of the bow, 

For much unlike is he to men below: 

And doubt ye yet who mark’d his form and face, 

Doubt ye he springeth from th’ Olympian-race? 

Swift let us to the continent repair, 4; 

And leave unharm’d, untouch’d, the godhead 
there, 

Lest he command the winds to ehafe the wave, 
And plunge us headlong in the billowy grave.” 
He ceased, the chief replying thus began, 

And odious words profan’d the odious man. 

‘‘ Officious knave, mind thou the fav’ring gale 

That lays its breezy shoulder in the sail, 

Haul in your tackle, stoutly tug the oars, 

Unfurl the canvass, stretch ye for the shores : 

We'll mind the pris’ner till he touch the strand 

Of far-fam’d Egypt or the Cyprian land, 

Or the chill north, unless he quick reiate 

His name and quality and sire’s estate, 

And tell us what his friends can give with truth, 

In ransom for the heav’n-presented youth.” 
This said, they hoisted up the snowy sail, 

And in its ample bosom pressed the gale : 

O’er the spurn’d waves they proudly boom’d 

along, 

The winds were prosp’rous and the oars were 

strong ; 

But soon strange deeds and heav’nly wonders 

shine, 

The reddening waters blush in racy wine, 

Around the bark the purpling billows burn, 

The viewless winds to fragrant odours turn. 

Around them tears and sighs of perfume flew, 

And mute amazement seized the recreant crew ; 

The sails wereturn’d to vinesin wreathing shapes, 

And ripen’d into gold the mellow grapes ; 

While ivy from the deck luxuriant sprung, 

And round the mast its mantling branches clung 

On all the oar-pins musky garlands lay, 

Which when they view’d, the crew began to pray, 

Pray that Medeces, he who steer’d, would land 

The godlike stranger on the nearest strand. 

But he the god, with just indignance warm, 

Transmutes the steersman to a lion’s form, 

A dreadful bgast—his rolling eyeballs spark, 

He roars, hé ramps, he tears around the bark 

Another monster form’d the godhead there, 

He chang'd another to a shaggy bear, 

That fiercely rose while from a tier on high 

The wrathful lion rolled his low’ring eye. 

Bent at the poop, the quaking seamen fear’d, 4 

Till in the midst the lion’s form appear’d, 

Which springing at the chief with galient bound 

Flesh’d his dire claws in many a gory wound. 

The trembling crew these awful omens mark, 

And plunge in Morror from th’ enchanted bark— 

In dolphins’ forms the godhead bade them go, 





triumphal car of ivory drawn by lions, laden with 
the richest-spoils of the east. So great was his|| 
passion for the cultivation of the vine, that his| 
vintage grounds and gardens are said to have sur- 
passed, in amplitude and magnificence, any that 
ever existed. Vide Rouillii Embl. Such was} 
the Prince on whom a very fanciful allegory con-| 





But pity touch’d him for the steerman’s wo; 

He then restor’d him to the shape of man, 
Crown’d him with happiness and thus began. 

‘« Pilot, confide in me the boy divine, 

That bid the mellow cluster teem with wine, 

I sprung from Cadmus and the nymph, whose 
love, 





ferred an apotheosis. 
t This imaginative fable is differently and less| 
elegantly sung by Ovid in his Metamorphoses. || 





Young Semele, was wooed by thund’ring Jove, 
Hail bright-eyed god—oh memorable long 
When I forget thee let me fail in song.”’ 
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